_ be considered in deciding our character; 


{ tothem. That Divine prowise, «He shall 
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For the Presbyterian. 


FRUIT UNTO GOD. 
bring forth fruit unto God—Rox. vii. 4. 


This is the design of our union with 
Christ. Hence, they who do not bring 
forth fruit unto God, who are not holy, 
and not actively engaged in the service of 
our Heavenly Father, or patiently suffering 
his will, are not united to Christ. The de- 
sign of that union, and its effect, is fruit/ul- 
ness; and this has respect both to ourselves 
and others—it is holiness and usefulness. 
This design is accomplished in all the peo- 
ple of Christ. Their union with him, 
which is consummated in effectual calling, 
secures their justification, their adoption, | 
and their sanctification. They thus become , 
his peculiar people, and are heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Jesus Cbrist. Now, if 
any one have not these marks of disciple- 
ship, the conclusion is obvious—he belongs 
not to Christ; has never been united to 
him by faith; never been married to the 
Lord Jesus. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” By our fruits we may know our 
standing in the sight of God. And by 
fruits, I include the state of the heart, as’ 
well as the outward conduct. Both are to 


and if we bring forth no fruit unto God, 
then we are not united to. Christ, are not 
regenerated, have not faith; and then we 
are yet under the law as a covenant, and 
exposed to its curse, and bound to render 
perfect obedience to it in order to salvation, 
or flee at once to Christ. Perfect obedi- 
ence we cannot render, for we are trans- 
gressors—condemned already. Here we 
are, with the law of God thundering out 
its curses against us, and we vainly striving 
to obtain eternal life by our imperfect obe- 
dience to it. How desperate the task! 
How vain the hope! These hopes of salva- 
tion by the law must be renounced. We 
must die to the law as arule of justification, 
and we must look for salvation where alone 
it can be found, in the atoning blood of 
Christ. Our exposed condition should lead 
us to flee to him for refuge; to embrace 
him by faith, that we may be freed from 
the law as a covenant, and be delivered 
from its penalty. Sinner, flee, for why 
will you die? W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


Having, in a former article, described 
some of the traits or attributes of angels, in | 
order to show their eminent fitness for su- 
perintending and executing the Divine 
plans in the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom on earth, let us now observe them 
as ‘ministering spirits, sent forth to minis- 
ter to the heirs of salvation.” 

Christ the Lord sends forth from his 
throne the angels to all parts of the earth, 
wherever there is an heir of salvation, whe- 
ther he is on the sea amidst stormy tempests, 
or on the land, he is not alone in the hour of 
danger. They are round about the “heirs of 
salvation” as a guard of safety. It is their 
prerogative to protect the children of God 
from unseen dangers and evils, against the 
secret influences and unseen snares of the 
devil and his angels. The Psalmist tells us | 
that ‘“‘the angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and deliv- 
ereth them.”” And so when Jacob was re- 
turning to his own country from Laban, 
whom he had served for many years, ‘as 

he went on his way the angels of God met |} 
him.” And when Jacob saw them he said 
this is God’s host, and he called the name 
of the place Mahanaim—that is, two hosts 
or two camps. Jacob saw the camp of the 
angels round about his tent. Now as he 
beheld those bright, holy, and powerful 
beings round about him as his guard, what 
could prevent his mind from being in per- 
fect peace. He must have had a sense of 
entire security from all danger of every 
kind and from every source, whether of 
wild beasts, or of revenge from his brother 
Esau. He had no fear of the “terror by 
night, nor of the arrow that flieth by day.” 
What though a host of the fierce warriors 
of the desert appeared in the distance, 
raising a cloud of dust, on their swift steeds, 
bearing down upon him to rob and destroy 
him? He would see a thousand fall by his 
side, and ten thousand at his right hand,’ 
but it would not come nigh him, only with 
his eyes he would see the reward of the 
wicked. 

This same angelic host is still encamped 
here on the earth, and the sons of God 
should bear it-in mind continually, for it 
will be a source of happiness and comfort 


give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways,” is to every one of 
‘the elect. Observe some of the examples 
in Scripture in confirmation of this promise. 

When Sodom was to be destroyed, be- 
fore the fire and brimstone began to rain 
out of heaven, two angels went before and 
told Lot and his wife and daughters to up 
and hasten out of the city. They even 
took hold of their hands and hurried them 
along. When Daniel was thrown in among 
the lions, they did not bite and devour him. 
He found that the angels had been there 
before him, and laid hold of them and held 
them back; or as Daniel himself testifies— 
when the king came early in the morning 
to inquire whether the lions had devoured 
him—« QO, king, my God hath sent his an- 
gel, and he hath shut the lions’ mouths that 
they have not hurt me.”” When the disci- 
ples of Christ were persecuted and thrown 
into prison, the angel of the Lord opened 
the prison door and let them out. One 
‘conducted Peter to Cornelius; one caught 
up Philip and carried him to the eunuch, 
and after his conversion carried him away 
some where else. One delivered Paul and 
Silas when they were in prison, and shook 
the very foundations of the prison, and 
frightened the jailor. 

We have adduced these Scripture facts 
to confirm the statement made that the an- 
gels of the Lord are round about all the 
children of God, just as Jacob saw them 
encamped about him, and are now, as then, 
ministering to those who shall be heirs of 
salvation. While we are taught this doc- 

- trine in the word of God, there is no ground 
or evidence for the belief, which is held by 
many, that each individual has his guardian 
angel. 

Angels have control of the winds, of the 
clouds, and of all the forces of nature. In 
the Revelation, four angels are represented 
as standing on the four corners of the earth. 
They having control over all the forces of 

. matare, po doubt guard us from a thousand 
unseen dangers, any one of which might 

_ otherwise destroy us. It is their preroga- 
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to prevent him from leading us captive at 
his will. Many persons are often conscious 
of wicked thoughts and unboly desires, and 
know not how or whence they come. It is 


behind him, and stepped up softly, and 
whisperingly suggested many grievous blas- 
phemies to him. “And,” Bunyan says, 
«che had not the discretion either to stop 
his ears, or to know whence these blasphe- 
mies came.” The holy angels only are 
able to drive off these wicked fiends with 
their evil suggestions, and thus prevent the 
heirs of salvation from falling and beingled 
astray. | 

But more especially are the services of 
the angels rendered unto the sons of God 
when they are entirely helpless and igno- 
rant. At the time when death separates 
the soul from the body, the heirs of salva- 
tion need and enjoy the ministrations of 
angels. Then, indeed, do they need a 
guide to conduct them from earth to hea- 
ven, to 

« That undiscovered country 
From whose bourne no traveller returns.” 


It is a most comforting and gladsome 


truth to know that, at that solemn and 


dreaded hour, angels are waiting around 
the sick couch, ready to bear aloft, through 
air and sky, the heirs of salvation. 
this glorious and inspiring truth we have 
the testimony of the prophets, and of 
Christ himself. We read in one of the 
discourses of our Lord, of a poor, miser- 
able beggar, named Lazarus. He lay by 
the wayside, covered with sores, and was 
fed by crumbs or remnants from a rich 
man’s table. No one pitied or cared for 
him. No good Samaritan bound up his 
sores, pouring in oil and wine, only the 
dogs came and licked his sores. After a 
while the poor beggar died and was buried. 
No mourners attended his funeral. No 
person who considered himself respectable 
would deign to follow such a pauper to the 
grave. Yet what does the Saviour say 
about that poor creature? «And it came 
to pass, that the beggar died, and was car- 
ried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 
That miserable, pitiful looking beggar, 


with sores, and if you had spiritual eyes 
to behold the glorious things and persons 
of heaven, and had been there, you would 
have seen one of the twenty thousand 
chariots of God, glittering with gems and 
gold, and a number of the bright, seraphic 
host of heaven, waiting to receive the soul 
of Lazarus the moment it escapes from its 
earthly bonds. One of the heavenly band 
advances forward to meet the heir of glory, 
who had just been a beggar, and seats 
him in the chariot. And then the angel 
seated beside him, and others hovering 
round, they mount, borne aloft as by a 
whirlwind. See how they speed along in 
their swift flight; higher, higher they as- 
cend—the moon, the sun, the stars, are 
passed, recede and disappear behind them. 
At length they arrive at the Heavenly 
City, and the attendant angel speaks: 
‘Lift up your heads, ye gates, and let this 
heir of glory in!” Opening, they enter, 
and pass along the shining streets of 
gold, amid the brilliant throng of other 
seraphic hosts, who rejoice and swell the 
anthem over the returning and rescued 
sinner, whom the devil had bound on earth 
and covered with sores. They see far in 
the distance, on the mount, at the head of 
the street, a most glorious personage, a 
prince even among the heavenly host. It 
is Abraham, the father of the faithful. 
Swiftly they glide along up the “hill of 
God.” They dismount. Abraham ad- 
vancing, stretches forth his arms and re- 
ceives Lazarus in his bosom. 

Who would not wish to be an heir of 
salvation? Who does not wish to be a 
child of God. Who, if it were necessary, 
would not be a beggar, to be an heir of 
salvation? yea, a beggar, and covered with 
sores, so that, like Lazarus, when his time 
has come to die, he may be carried by 
angels into Abraham’s bosom. Bb. R 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. GEORGE MARSHALL. 


To the names of many ministers of our 
body, recently deceased, that of this promis- 
ing young brother must now be added. 
He died at the parsonage of the Rock 
church, in Fairhill, Maryland, on the 27th 
of February, 1861. Mr. Marshall was 
born in Ireland, about thirty years ago, 
and came to this country when but a lad. 
He was a graduate of Union College, New 
York, and received his theological educa- 
tion at Princeton. His vacations during 
the period of study were not seasons of rest, 
but spent in the self-denying and useful 
work of a colporteur, or missionary to boat- 
men. 
Albany, he preached so acceptably to the 
congregation of the Rock, in Newcastle 
Presbytery, as to receive from them a call, 
which he accepted, and was accordingly or- 
dained and installed as their pastor, on the 
13th of May, 1856. Here he remained, 
and though surrounded by no ordinary dif- 
ficulties, and called to endure the hardships 
of a pastorate in a feeble and struggling 
congregation, he allowed not himself to 
lament over these difficulties, nor to shrink 
from these hardships, but addressed himself 
to the Master’s work with a wonderful 
hopefulness, a cheerful energy, and an un- 
flagging zeal. Strong in the goodness of 
his cause, and filled with love to his people, 
he almost forgot himself, and was, by God’s 
blessing, accomplishing good amongst them 
in many ways, and especially as an instru- 
ment in a precious revival about two years 
after his settlement. Having always before 
enjoyed robust health, he was violently at- 
tacked with erysipelas, which, running into 
typhoid fever, after intense suffering, pa- 
tiently endured for eleven days, brought bis 
life and his earthly labours to a close. The 
exercises of his mind during this illness were 
very satisfactory. Choosing, if the Lord 
willed, to live for the sake of his wife, in 
feeble health, and their two little ones, and 
still more for the sake of the church so dear 
to his heart, he was yet perfectly resigned 
to death, if God saw it to be best. Much 
of his time was spent, even when his voice 
was scarcely articulate, in prayer for all 
classes of his congregation, for other Chris- 
tian churches and ministers, for the uncon- 
verted, and for all men. 

The Lord gave to our departed brother a 
good mind, which was well improved by 
study. He ever prepared for his work 
with great care, and his sermons were re- 
markably solid and instructive. 


tive to resist our- powerful adversary, and 


his ministry, and his whole soul was in it. 


To | 


steps out of his loathsome body, covered _ 


Being licensed by the Presbytery of | 


He loved | 


His piety was evidently sincere, and his 
faith uncommonly strong. As a man, he 
was self-reliant, and yet posstssed of an 


humble simplicity of manner; as a friend, 
with them as it was with Bunyan’s pilgrim, | 
passing through the dark valley. When 
he came over against the mouth of the 
burning pit, one of the wicked ones got 


he was warm-hearted; as a husband and 
father, tender and affectionate. At his 
funeral, which was most numerously at- 
tended, eight ministers of the gospel offici- 
ated, one of whom, who knew and loved 
him, raises this humble memorial as a tri- 


bute to his worth. R. D. 
For the Presbyterian. 
An Incident of Persecution in the Salz- 
burg Alps. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN. 

Loose hangs the threatening avalanche on the steep 
-glacier’s front, 

Full soon upon the still green vale to plunge with 
furious brunt ; 

While on the jagged peaks above, and frozen 
fields below, 

The moon’s cold, pale, unsteady ray, plays shivering 
o’er the snow. 


Hark! many careful travellers come from the 
mountains round, 

By little paths descending to the 
ground ; 

Should the weary foot but slip, should the eye but 
be deceived, | 

From the cleft of depth unmeasured they were 
never more retrieved. 


valley’s narrow 


That they may ‘scape eternal death, they gaze 
with steady eye 

Into the jaws of present death, nor quails their 
courage high; 

Though the frost wind’s rough and icy grip sends a 
chill o’er every part, 

Yet the flame of love that heavenward leaps, burns 
warm within the heart. 


Stalwart men of lofty stature, shepherds, hunters, 
stern and brave, | 

Matrons, maidens blooming, lovely, hoary age so 
near the grave, 

Lords and servants, rich and poor, by the soul’s 
deep longing led, 

With heart and hand are reaching for the true and 
living bread. 


Where the gloomy firs are groaning with their 
load of snow oppressed, 

There the pious pilgrims gather to their welcome 
Sabbath rest; 

The quick enkindled torches shed a wierd and 
ruddy glare, 

And an old man’s voice falls solemn on the cold 
and silent air; 


Made priest by what priests often lack, the anointing 
of the Lord, 

He pours from his heart’s fulness forth the plain 
unvarnished word, 

And prays for cleansing from their sins in the 
blood of God’s dear Lamb, 

And strength to live the Christian life, with patience 
meek and calm. 


All kneel around the aged man; one prayer to 
God upsoars, 

As when from many lily cups one fragrant odour 
pours; 

The strong man trembles, and the weak is 
strengthened from above; 

God's arrows pierce, and deadly wounds close at 
the voice of love. 


Of a sudden, on the mountain sound the soldiers’ 
footsteps dread, 

Romish bailiffs are descending, hatred hastening 
their tread; 

Swords are clanging, muskets glisten in the 
moonbeam’s quivering sheen, 

And the rattling shots re-echo through the narrow, 
deep ravine. 


With the noise the air is shuddering, as when 
storm-vexed waters surge, | 

And the avalanche is riven from the glacier’s 
tottering verge; 

A giant mass of snow it bears, a whirling, crushing 
wave, 

And buries it with wild uproar in the valley’s 
Marrow grave. 


On their knees the congregation, resting peacefully 
on God, 

Foaming curses their pursuers, panting fierce for 
guiltless blood, 

Are together overwhelmed, the oppressor and 
oppressed ; 

And God’s children have attained to their endless 
Sabbath rest. | S. M. 


LETTER FROM MINNESOTA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Minnesota, February, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—In my last I spoke of 
the organization of the Presbyterian church 
of Richland Prairie. They are still without 
a minister, though desirous of procuring 
one. As before remarked, they are situated 
upon a high and healthy prairie, with as 
fine farming lands as are to be found in the 
State. Though the members are at present 
in moderate circumstances, they have good 
farms; and as they bring them under culti- 
vation, will have both the willingness and 
ability to devise liberal things for their 
minister. Moreover, they are a represen- 
tative church of our order in that section. 
An energetic minister stationed there, or at 
some neighbouring point, would be able to 
reach a large extent of country at present 
unvisited by Presbyterian ministers. This 
point could also be connected, if desired, 
with Forreston, on the Iowa State line, 
where there is a church of thirty members, 
and encouraging prospects. 

Leaving Richland, a day’s ride brought 
us to Sheldon, a growing village near the 
centre of Houston county. It is situated 
on a broad bench of land, lying in a basin 
among the hills. High bluffs hem it in on 
three sides, through which picturesque ra- 
vines form natural roads of easy grade to 
the high level prairie around. These bluffs 
are frequently crowned with an out-cropping 
of the rock, which gives them a castellated 
appearance, adding much to the romantic 
beauty of the scenery. Upon a rock at the 
base of one of these bluffs, are still the rude 
remains of Indian sculpture. Along the 
base of another, runs Beaver Creek, a beau- 
tiful trout stream, some twenty-five feet in 
width. Upon this has been erected valu- 
able flouring and saw mills. Other mills 
are expected to go up the present summer, 
for manufacturing purposes. 

At the appointed hour for meeting, a few 
who love the ways of Zion came together, 
some of them having walked in, from five 
to six miles. After sermon, nine members 
entered into the organization of a church, 
in connection with the Presbytery of Chip- 
pewa. Three more united at the first com- 
munion. In this small band were repre- 
sentatives from the Established Church of 
Scotland, Old-school Presbyterian Church, 
Congregational, Episcopal, and Methodist 
Episcopal churches. They are for the pre- 
sent supplied by the Rev. James Frothing- 
ham, who also supplies Richland, Prairie, 
and Caledonia. The field is too extensive 
for one, and he is very anxious for some 
one to take part of it off his hands. 

Caledonia, six miles distant from Shel- 
don, is the county seaty of Houston county ; 
it is a place of considerable business. This 
point is rapidly developing, and there is a 
good prospect of soon building up a Presby- 
terian church. They are now agitating the 

uestion of the erection of a Presbyterian 
church building. At Sheldon the lot is 
secured, and a part of the lumber on the 

ound for building a church in the spring. 

ixteen miles south from Caledonia, there 
is another church of our body, with fifteen 
members. They have two efficient ruling 
elders, who sustain a meeting upon the Sab- 
bath; also a Sabbath-school and weekly 
prayer-meeting. They greatly desire an 


efficient minister. 


In fact, the field is white 
to the harvest, but the labourers are few. 
We have a number of points in Southern 
Minnesota tkat should be filled immediately. 
True, it is the day of small thing with us, 
but we are laying the foundations for other 
generations. We are creating and moulding 
public sentiment; we are taking possession 
of the land in the name of Jesus—not so 
much on account of its present, but future 
importance. We desire to meet the emi- 
grant with the Bible, Sabbath school, and 
the church. And we have every reason to 
believe that the same amount of labour will 
accomplish far more, expended now, than 
five years hence. Our great need is self- 
denying, devoted ministers—men who are 
willing to preach to small congregations; to 
labour oftentimes without the sympathy of 
the community—sometimes in the face of 
open and avowed opposition; who can stand 
up boldly for Jesus, and wait for him to 
turn the hearts of men toward them—in 
fine, who can endure hardness as good sol- 
diers of the cross. Eastern Christians and 
churches have a deep interest in sending us 
such men; for there is scarcely a neighbour- 
hood, or church, or even family of any size, 
that has not its representative in the West. 
I frequently meet with the children of 
eastern ministers, elders, and private Chris- 
tians scattered throughout this section, who 
are living without sanctuary privileges. If 
it is the duty of Christians to provide the 
means of grace for their families at home, 
is it not equally their duty to enable the 
Board of Domestic Missions to provide the 
means of grace for those members of their 
families who have come West? It is even 
more necessary that the restraints of the 
gospel should be thrown around them in 
the West, inasmuch as they are far removed 
from the restraints of home. 

Norta- WEST. 


OPENING OF THE CITY COLLEGE 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 9, fs61. 

Messrs. Editors—Dr. Burrowes’ school 
in this city is well understood beyond the 
Sierras to be (humanly speaking) the irre- 
pressible germ of a college. Hence the 
new building into which the school has 
moved is called, by an allowable prolepsis, 
the ‘City College of San Francisco.” The 
removal and the opening of the new build- 
ing were very interesting events. The 
school has been held, hitherto, in the lower 
story of Dr. Scott’s (Calvary) church. In 
this place the pupils assembled, for the last 
time, on last Tuesday morning at ten o’clock. 
Soon after they were formed into a proces- 
sion, headed by a band of music, and accom- 
panied by regents and friends of the college, 
and marched to the new building. The 
city of San Francisco is laid out in squares 
like Philadelphia—the streets running east 
and west, and north and south. Dr. Scott’s 
church is on one of the streets running east 
and west. The procession moved westward 
along this street to the first street ranning 
south, then southward along this to the 
second one running west, then westward 
again to the third street (Stockton) run- 
ning south, and then southward to the first 
one (Geary) crossing this. Here, on the 
south-east corner, and facing west, stands 
the new building. Thus it will be seen 
that the general course of the procession 
was westward—true to the “course of em- 
pire” still. The building is two stories 
high, of good size and handsome architec- 
ture. The upper story is divided into 
class-rooms and dwelling-rooms for the 
principal. The lower story is chiefly occu- 
pied with a large assembly room. In this 
room the opening exercises were held. 

They consisted of an invocation, the 
reading of the 23d Psalm, the singing of 
the 117th Psalm, the reading of the third 
of Proverbs, a prayer, and two addresses. 
The first address was by the principal, the 
Rev. Dr. Burrowes. I need not say that it 
was an appropriate and scholarly produc- 
tion. Its subject, in general, was educa- 
tion, and the speaker developed the sound- 
est views as to the thoroughness which 
should mark it, as to the moral culture 
which it should be made to comprehend, 
and as to the relation which should subsist 
between the teacher and the parent. A 
deeply interesting passage in the address 
was one in which the speaker developed 
the idea that patriotism, as well as the fear 
of God, should be inculcated in the College. 
Alas, that any events should have occurred 
in our country, calculated to bring out the 
sentiment of patriotism into such vivid con- 
sciousness in the hearts of an American au- 
dience, that the least reference to the father- 
land should silence the speaker with emo- 
tion, and deeply move his hearers with sor- 
rowful sympathy! But so it was on this 
occasion. Another affecting portion of this 
address occurred when Dr. Burrowes made 
allusion to Dr. Scott. Dr. Scott had pre- 
sented the College with a Bible, and in 
thanking him for this, the speaker took oc- 
casion to thank him for his early, efficient, 
devoted labours for the College. In a beau- 
tiful apostrophe he thanked him in the name 
of the Master, in the name of present and 
future scholars, and in the name of the 
community; and wished for him a long life, 
with many rewards here on earth, and an 
eternity of reward in heaven. This passage 
of the address excited profound emotion in 
the audience—an audience large, intelligent, 
and fully conversant with the history of the 
College, and who would have spurned with 
Californian disgust any thing merely rhe- 
torical and sentimental. He closed as fol- 
lows:— When the ancient hero was de- 
scending to the lower regions, the prophet- 
ess directed him where to find the tree, from 
which he plucked a golden bough, which, 
borne in his hand, opened for him the way 
through all the dangers and darkness, and 
enabled him to emerge again safe into the 
light and life of the upper world. Nor shall 
I forget to point them to that tree of hea- 
venly origin and growth—the sacred Scrip- 
tures—laden with richer than the golden 
fruits of the Hesperides, where they may 
pluck the golden bough of truth and salva- 
tion, that will open before them a path of 
safety through all the dangers of the grave 
and the world of spirits, and enable them 
to emerge from those realms of death, like 
the angels from the tomb of Jesus, with the 
vigour and beauty of youth, and immortality 
in their wings.” : 

After some intermediate exercises, an 
address was delivered by Dr. Scott. I quote 
the exordium : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—It is with no 
ordinary emotions, I assure you, that I have 
witnessed your assembling here to-day. I 
am not here as the minister of Calvary 
Church, but as a private citizen, who takes 
an interest in the establishment of an insti- 
tution which is destined to exert a wide 
and good influence upon the community, 
and to afford to the young men of Califor- 
nia the opportunities of education and cul- 
ture, which are so much needed. There 
was a time when the mammoth trees of our 
own forests were little, tiny sprouts, then 
saplings, and then trees, until now there 
they are, the wonder of the world, standing 
as giant sentinels on the mountains, girded 
about with a furry-like coat of bark, sixteen 
inches thick, and ninety feet in its sur- 


| roundings, and their branches waving in 


supplies—in other words, that they would 


the air, more than three hundred feet above 
their roots.” 

The Doctor then proceeded to apply this 

illustration, first to the young in general, 
and then to young colleges. On the latter 
point he said: 
_ “We are encouraged in our work by call- 
ing to mind that the great seats of learning 
in Europe and America have risen from 
small beginnings. The early struggles of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, are generally 
known. They are the outgrowth of feeble 
beginnings. And the same may be truly 
said of Cambridge and Oxford, in England; 
the University of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, in Scotland, and the Univer- 
sityof France. For centuries Oxford owned 
neither Hall, nor College, nor Chapel. The 
University dwelt in rented buildings, and 
miserable accommodations at that. Even 
when its students were numbered by thou- 
sands, its rooms were rented, and its furni- 
ture scant and shabby. The Monks of 
Croyland first made Cambridge a seat of 
learning, and even after their students were 
three thousand in number their studies were 
pursued in a barn.” 

After expanding this idea in a very inte- 
resting manner, Dr. Scott proceeded to de- 
velope the plan of the College, viz. to furnish 
only lecture and recitation rooms for the 
students, leaving them to find board and 
lodging among the citizens. I quote the 
Doctor upon this point : 

‘One of the most important points to be 
observed in regard to these institutions is 
that the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were established on the Monkish 
system of being together and within their 
own walls, and upon revenues from land, 
and endowments, and that hence the cities 
of Oxford and Cambridge grew up around | 
the Universities; whereas the University of 
Paris was established in a great city, and | 
the students were required to live in the 
families of the city, and not allowed to 
board and lodge in masses or College com- 
mons, as Monks do. And this distinction 
obtains generally to this day between the 
Continental and English Universities, in 
which, however, it is to be observed that 
the Scotch Universities resemble the Conti- 
nental. The Colleges of New England, 
and indeed of the United States, generally 
established in our earlier days, were modeled 
after the Universities of England, whereas, 
in our humble judgment the Continental 
and Scottish system is much better. And 
so much is this becoming the prevailing 
opinion in our country, that several of the 
old institutions have modified their plans or 
abandoned them altogether for the Conti- 
nental one, and most of the new institutions 
of learning are formed on the Continental 
plan; that is, they are located in the heart 
of a large city rather than in a sequestered 
place. Cambridge and Oxford have built 
cities around them, whereas, on the Conti- 
nent, the cities have built the Colleges. 
The plan proposed by the friends of this 
institution is to provide ample halls for 
study and recitations, library, apparatus, 
and lectures; and the students from abroad 
are to find homes in the families of the city. 
On this plan, boys sent here for an educa- 
tion will be still surrounded by home-like 
influences, and can be attached to whatever 
Sabbath-school and Church their parents 
desire to have them attend. The celebrated 
Universities of Halle and Leipsic are con- 
ducted on this plan; and King’s College, 
in London, and the University of London 
itself, both recent institutions, and the Uni- 
versity of New York City, and the City 
University of St. Louis, and many others 
are established on the plan proposed for this’ 
College.” 

The speaker then turned to the pupils, 
and made a brief but stirring address to 
them. He bade them remember that they 
were soon to take the places of their fathers 
in the various relations of life—some as 
merchants, some as professional men, some 
as legislators, some as generals. He told 
them how the Duke of Wellington had 
learned how to win the battle of: Waterloo 
by learning obedience, and patience, and 
perseverance at Eton College. He spoke of 
the great men of past ages and the great 
men of to-day—each one was once a boy, 
learning his lessons, some of them with not 
one half of the advantages which every boy 
before him had. He spoke of the galaxy 
of bright names whose writings make the 
Edinburgh Review a fountain of wisdom 
and influence for the whole world. Each 
one of them was once a school-boy. He 

ointed out the vast and rich fields of learn- 
ing lying before them, and counselled that 
they should march on to conquer, and be 
careful to leave no untaken forts behind to 
attack them in the rear, and cut off their 


leave no lesson unlearned. Your mind, 
said he, is the instrument with which you 
have to work. It is only by discipline, by 
self-culture, that you can have it in the best 
working order. If it is not exercised aright 
you will not be able to do your work. If 
you look at an object through a glass, the 
glass must be sound and without a blur 
upon it. Your life is a book, of which 
there can be but one edition. As it is 
written, so it must stand. for ever. You 
cannot turn back and re-write any of its 
pages. You will never be boys again. It 
is then of great importance for you to have 
each page such as you would be willing to 
have read before all the world. 

The foregoing references will give a faint 
idea of the interesting and appropriate cha- 
racter of this address. The extracts I have 
given are from the daily papers, and, of 
course, are not literally correct. The exer- 
cises closed at the end of two hours. The 
school opens in its new quarters with about 
seventy-five scholars, and with a prospect 
of steady increase. But now, before closing, 
I would like to add a word after the begging 
order. The College sadly needs a philo- 
sophical apparatus. The wealthy here have 
given freely for the lot and the building— 
and may Heaven’s benediction rest upon 
them! Cannot an apparatus for the City 
College of San Francisco be obtained, in the 
way of gift, from any parties at the Hast? 
The gift would be fully appreciated, and 
the donor, or donors, would have the satis- 
faction of doing a great deal of good. 

SEDGELEY. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF CINCINNATI. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati, to consider the request of the Rev. S. R. 
Wilson, D. D., for leave to resign the pastoral 
charge of the First Presbyterian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, and adjourned from February 12 to 
February 26, in order to hear the Commis- 
sioners from the church, Presbytery adopted 
the following paper: 

In view of the strong desire of a very large 
majority of the congregation to retain Dr; Wil- 
son as their pastor, Presbytery hesitated to 
dissolve this pastoral relation; but in view of 
the persistent desire of Dr. Wilson to resign, 
and the expression of his continued conviction 
that, after all he has heard, he ought to be 
relieved from his pastoral charge, Presbytery 
reluctantly consent to the dissolution. It is, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the pastoral relation subsist- 
ing between the Rev. S. R. Wilson, D. D., and 
the First Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, be, 
and it is hereby. dissolved. 

By order of Presbytery, 


-she seemed to lose nothing. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MRS. MARY P. MOORE. 


Mrs. Mary P. Moore departed this life on 
the 25th ult., in the ri Sd year of her 
age, relict of Dr. Samuel Moore, whose en- 
trance into the eternal world preceded her’s 
only five days. For more than sixty years 
they lived together the honoured heads of a 
happy family, and in death they were scarcely 
divided. 

Mrs. Moore was one of eight children, a 
daughter of the late Dr. Robert Patterson, 
whose patriotism and martial spirit brought 
him into the army during three of the gloomiest 
years of the Revolution. His philosophical turn 
of mind, his eagerness in the pursuit of every 
kind of knowledge, and his enthusiasm in 
the cause of science, soon found a more fit- 
ting field of exercise than the army. In the 


year 1799 he was appointed Professor of 


Mathematics in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he imparted instruction, happy 
in his methods, and successful in gaining the 
attention and esteem of his pupils, for a 
period of thirty-five years. 

The subject of this obituary, Mrs. Mary 
P. Moore, was born in Greenwich, New Jer- 
sey, March 20th, 1777. In her third year, 
she, with her parents, became a resident of 
Philadelphia, where she grew to womanhood, 
and enjoyed the advantages of the best schools 
of the day. At the age of twenty-one she was 
united in marriage with Dr. Samuel Moore of 
Deerfield, West Jersey. A great part of her 
early married life was passed in Bucks county. 
Doylestown and Bridge Point were the scene 
of her early labours in the great work of ex- 
tending a knowledge of the Redeemer. Among 
her papers were found some memoranda rela- 
tive to the early efforts made for the revival of 
religion in Philadelphia and Bncks county. 
Speaking of weekly lectures, she writes :—‘‘I 
don’t know when weekly lectures in our church- 
es commenced, but certainly in 1790 they 
were not known in Philadelphia. Connected 
with our own church (now Scots Church, 
Spruce street, above Third, Philadelphia,) 
there was a conference meeting, conducted by 
the male members. The females were not in- 
vited, though their attendance was not pro- 
hibited. A subject was given out at one 
meeting, and each one was asked to speak 
on it.” 

It may not be amiss to give her recollec- 
tions of the introduction of Tracts among us. 
‘‘About the year 1812 Mr. William Bradford 
commenced publishing tracts. I saw the pro- 
posals. Ife promised to provide a new tract 
every month; every subscriber of two dollars 
per annum was to receive seventeen tracts for 
distribution. The first month twelve pages 
of ‘ Little Jane’ were printed; the next month 
it was finished; then the ‘ Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter’ took two months, twelve pages each, 
which was all that was promised. These 
tracts were received with great pleasure, I 
may say wonder, that such a thing had not 
been earlier attempted.” 

Of Bible Societies she says:—“‘I do not 
recollect the date of the formation of the 
first Bible Society in Pennsylvania, but it 
was the first in America, and a Female Bible 
Society was formed soon after, said to be the 
firat of the kind in the world.” 

Religious Newspapers. Of these she says: 
“The first religious newspaper published in 
America was the Religious Remembrancer ; 
and, simultaneous with this issue, was the 
waking up of. Christians as from a long 
sleep. Most of the plans for the spread of 
the gospel were set in motion about this pe- 
riod. In Doylestown, the Wednesday even- 
ing lecture owes its origin to this paper.” 
The subject of this obituary, with the pas- 
tor and his wife, felt anxious that the in- 
formation contained in it should be commu- 
nicated to others, and, with the consent of 
the ruling elders, the Wednesday evening of 
each week was spent in prayer and singing, 
and reading the Religious Remembrancer, by 
members of the congregation, and others dis- 
posed to unite with them. 

Through this paper also, the first informa- 
tion respecting the establishment of Sabbath- 
schools in Philadelphia was obtained. A school 
was soon opened at the Academy, another at 
Bridge Point. Here Mrs. Moore was very 
efficient. Poor mothers in the neighbourhood 
of Bridge Point found it difficult to leave their 
families to attend church at Doylestown, a 
distance of two miles, and in a truly Chris- 
tian spirit they took turns, one keeping two 
families one day, and allowed to go the next. 
They felt this privation, and earnestly desired 
to have a prayer-meeting after the school.” 
Here the self-denial and cross-bearing of Mrs. 
Moore is apparent. She shrunk from the 

ublicity of a leader, but the work was the 
ord’s, and she was his chosen instrument. 
She went forward in duty. 
rayer, reading a short sermon or passages 
rom a devotional book, constituted the ser- 
vices. This was the first female prayer-meet- 
ing in Bucks county.” 

After the death of their pastor the people 
were supplied for a season by the city clergy. 
Mrs. Moore says:—‘“‘ Every Saturday a clergy- 
man arrived; it wasa delightful privilege to en- 
tertain them, and as they always asked me what 
services we wished, I had my own way. There 
was preaching in the morning at Uoylestown, in 
the afternoon at the Almshouse, where many 
in the neighbourhood would attend that would 

o no where else; in the evening at Bridge 

oint, where we had full houses, and the way 
was thus prepared for the revival that follow- 
ed.”’ ‘I well remember,” she adds, ‘‘the visit 
of Mr. ——, a student of theology, whom the 
Rev. Mr. Patterson of Philadelphia, whose 
turn it was to supply our pulpit, sent in his 
place, because of the revival work in his own 
church. At his request I sent for all the fami- 
lies around Bridge Point to meet him at my 
house on Monday evening. In the course of 
the exercises the hymn, ‘QO, there will be 
mourning at the judgment seat of Christ,’ 
was sung. Two persons were so overcome 
that one was obliged to leave the room, and 
the other fainted. Many incidents connected 
with this glorious time (says this loving la- 
bourer in her Master’s vineyard), I could re- 
late;”’ but her lips are now sealed in death, 
only to be opened again with those whom she 
was the fheans of gathering into that glorious 
kingdom, where they shall together sing the 
song of Moses the servant.of God, and the song 
of the Lamb.” | 

Mrs. Moore was a woman of remarkable 
intellectual vigour; books, from her earliest 

years, were her delight. She belonged to a 
reading family; her mother’s mind was richly 
stored with knowledge varied and entertain- 
ing, and rarely have mother and daughter so 
beautifully assimilated in their tastes. History, 
biography, science, and almost every depart- 
ment of English literature were familiar to her. 
She would linger by turns, wherever she could 
gather a thought, and then all unselfish as she 
was, and apparently unconscious of her power 
to interest and instruct, she would keep a cir- 
cle in mute attention for hours. She loved to 
trace the finger of God in his works.. Nature 
was full of lessons to her—the budding flower, 
the singing bird, the reptile—all animal crea- 
tion were but so many voices, telling of the won- 


‘Singing and 


derful wisdom of God. Her great mind walked 


abroad over the earth gathering stores, not 
to lock up in selfish gratification, but to enrich 
every listener. Unobtrusive, ever seeking the 
shade, she never seemed to feel that she had 
done any thing, or that her powers were more 
than ordinary. Her memory was remarkable, 
Quiet, deep 
thought was one of her characteristics. Meek- 
ness and humility were also features of her 
character. During an acquaintance of thirty- 
three years, the writer never knew her to speak 
of herself, or to speak evil of another. She 
was a true friend; in prosperity or adversity, 
ever the same. A piety grafted upon such 
natural powers as she possessed, could be of 
no ordinary type. 

Early in life she became deeply interested 
in the subject of religion, and after a long pe- 
riod of much distress on account of her sinful- 
ness, she suddenly emerged into the light and 
peace of a believer, confidently resting upon 
the finished work of Christ. Thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in the truths of our holy religion 
in childhood, she had no difficulties to settle. 
The Holy Spirit made use of the truths lodged 
in that youthful mind, and she offered no re- 
‘sistance to his work. Her religion partook of 
her natural character—strong, firm, trusting, 
calm, efficient, energetic, active. In her fami- 
ly—here, I may not intrude; suffice it to say, 
‘‘ Her children rise up and call her blessed; 
her husband also, and he praised her.” From 
her church, a mother in Israel has gone up. 
Her friendships were strong, tender, and en- 


J. D. Suane, Temp. Clerk. ' 


during; her charities were enlarged, liberal, 


unostentatious. Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions alike shared in her benevolence; for 
years she has supported and educated a young 
girl in @ mission school at Shanghae, China. 
The Sabbath-school of her own church was a 
chosen field of labour until, by reason of years, 
she was obliged to withdraw. As teacher and 
Superintendent she will long be remembered. 
She was also one of the earliest Managers of 
the ‘‘Infant School Society,” and continued in 
its Board until her death. As its President, 
her sound judgment, her energy, and large- 
hearted liberality, tended much to the contin- 
uance of its existence in our city. 

The great channel through which the chari- 
ties of a large part of this community flow to 
the poor and destitute, the ‘Union Benevolent 
Association,” owes its existence mainly to her. 
In the retirement of her own room, she 
sketched the plan which has evolved in this 
great artery of Christian benevolence. She 
spent weeks and months in commending it to 
the notice of influential citizens; and when 
successful, all her energies were enlisted in 
the practical workings of the system. Iler 
tender heart went out to suffering females, 
and as a visitor and manager of the ‘‘ Nurse 
Society,” so long as her strength would per- 
mit, no abode was too obscure, or too remote 
to be neglected by her. At the age of seventy- 
six, when most persons think of retiring from 
the active duties of benevolence, she embarked 
in 8 new enterprise—the ‘“ Union School and 
Children’s Home,” designed for the care of 
the children of inebriates and convicts. It was 
not until she had passed her eightieth year 
that she withdrew from its more active duties; 
and even after that period, she would occasion- 
aljy, as an honorary member, take her seat in 
its Board of Managers. 

For many years she has been a manager of 
the “Female Bible Society” of this city. 
There seemed to be no department of Chris- 
tian effort in which she was not ready to en- 

age. 
ere with her private charities. She abounded 
in those works of Christian love which, though 
80 noiseless, are known unto God. Over those 
destitute of the preached gospel, in our lanes 
and alleys, her heart yearned; and after re- 
peated unsuccessful efforts to engage indi- 
viduals in the great service of street-preaching, 
she prepared a circular on the subject, which 
she had printed, and sent a copy to ever 
clergyman in the city. The last object whic 
occupied ‘her thoughts, was the engrafting of 
the “‘ Missing Link” on our Bible Society ope- 
rations. Within a few days of her death she 
reverted to this subject. 3 

Her life was a life of loving thought and 
labour in the service of her Redeemer, and her 
death was a sweet sleep in Him. 


NEARLY HOME. 


“¢ Almost well, and nearly at home,” said 
the dying Baxter, when asked how he was 
by a friend. A martyr, when approaching 
the stake, being questioned as to how he 
felt, answered, ‘‘ Never better; for now I 
know that I am almost home.” Then look- 
ing over the meadows between him and the 

lace where he was to be immediately burot, 

e said, ‘Only two more stiles to get over, 
and I am at my Father’s house.” ‘Dy- 
ing,” said the Rev. S. Medley, “is sweet 
work—sweet work. Home! home!” An- 
other, on his death-bed, said, ‘I am_ going 
home as fast as I can, and I bless God that 
I have got a good home to go to.” 


“ Beyond the gathering and the strewing, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the ebbing and the flowing, 
| I shall be soon; 
Beyond the coming and the going, 
I shall be soon; 
Love, rest, and home, 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come!””—Bonar. 


NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 


In a late letter, Dr. M. Mitchell mentions 
a visit which he made to the neighbouring 


station of Ahmednouggur, and mentions the 


cheering fact of his then meeting with “four 
hundred native Christians, chiefly from the 
villages around.” These are formed into 
eight or ten churches, in connection with 
the American mission at the station, under 
ptoperly qualified pastors and teachers, and 
monthly many souls are being added to 
these churches. The missionaries at this 
station devote themselves entirely to evan- 
gelistic operations, having no schools but 
such as are taught wholly by Christians. 

Dr. Mitchell adds, “I long much that 
our (the Puna) mission should engage in 
extensive village preaching. May the Lord 
supply our want, and enable us to under- 
take this great work.”” He mentions four 
or five of the converts who have been a good 
deal thus engaged lately, and desires that 
he had time to accompany them. He says, 
‘‘T have just spent two days at Alandijutra 
(a large annual gathering.) On the whole, 
the people behaved well and heard quietly. 
I want much to goto Inspur.” This is a 
town and district which has often been 
visited by our missionaries, and where much 
impression seemed to have been made. It 
lies about fifty miles east from Puna on the 
railway. Dr. Mitchell still further men- 
tions the gratifying fact that, to the north- 
ward of Puna, “there is just now a great 
deal of attention to Christianity. At Arun- 
gabad, there are about one hundred persons 
desirous of baptism;” and in a communi- 
cation from another party, just come to 
hand, it is said, in reference to this good 
work, “that on Tuesday, the 25th ult. (De- 
cember), the Rev. A. Davidson, of the Nas- 
sik mission, baptized at Arungabad twenty- 
three individuals. The truth now reported 
is interesting, not only from the large num- 
ber of persons baptized, but from the fact 
that Arungabad is not a mission station, 
and that but little labour had been bestowed 
on that portion of the field.” It is said 
the chief agent in this work has been a 
native catechist from Nassik, a station of 
the Church of England Missionary Society. 

From the same source we learn that the 
Rev. A. White has lately, whilst on a preach- 
ing tour from Puna, visited Punderpur, one 
of the most celebrated shrines of idolatry 
in the Deccan. It lies to the east of Puna, 
and can be reached by rail in a few hours. 
He was admitted to an elevated position on 
the temple, and describes what he witnessed 
from thence:—‘‘ Below, the whole vast area 
was filled with men and women. They were 
waiting for their turn to go and visit Vito- 
ba (the god of the place.) There were at 
least three, probably four thousand, seated 
and crammed together. Many of them had 
been there from one o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” He estimates that there were one 
hundred thousand in the town at one time, 
and says the worshippers ‘‘have come from 
all distances, up to one thousand miles off.” 
Along with them comes cholera, which 
yearly carries off many; yet ‘“‘this danger 
in no way deters the people, for they be- 
lieve that death then, and particularly about 
the temple, is instant salvation.” ‘I ex- 
pected,” he says, ‘‘to meet with great op- 
position in preaching the truth, but was 
agreeably disappointed. Never had I larger 
audiences or more attentive hearers. I 
distributed a good many tracts.” The god 
who attracts so many worshippers is thus 
described—O that our hearts may be deeply 
affected with the degradation of man!— 
‘‘The image is about three feet high, seated 
on a pedestal, with a large brick immedi- 
ately beneath the feet, not quite black, and 
the arms set a-kimbo.” 

We are glad, also, to notice an account 
of the baptism, at Hydrabad in the Deccan, 
of “a Mohammedan of a noble family, 
named Hussin Ally Khan.” He had beea 


These associated efforts did not inter=+ 


previously under Christian instruction for 


fifteen months, and has shown great zeal in 
convincing his countrymen of the fallacy of 
Mohammedanism, and the truth of-Christi- 
anity. He is about twenty-eight years of 
age, and had been in the habit of reading 
the Koran in the grand mosque of the 
capital. 


THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


The following extract of a private letter 
from a gentleman occupying an official posi- 
tion in India, will be found interesting and 
important. 

‘Millions and millions are now living 
and dying around us in the darkness of 
heathenism. What we want is floods of 
earnest missionaries, who should come to 
this country armed with the language, not 
having to toil and labour in its acquisition 
for years here, losing half their zeal and — 
energies before it is acquired, and worn out 
by climate and sickness just as they become 
able to preach to the natives. The learning 
the languages of India should be transferred 
home, and the men who should be employed 
as teachers are some of the old missionaries, 
who, though unfit for work here, might be 
most useful at home in this capacity. They 
would not only be able to instruct the young 
missionaries in the languages, but how to 
argue with, and meet the objections of the 
natives. The young and vigorous mission- 
aries would by this means arrive here fully 
instructed, and be able to plunge at once 
into the depths of the country, and to ad- 
dress their hearers with all the vigour and 
earnestness and fiery zeal which the awful 
spectacle of millions and millions of heathen 
would, no doubt, inspire them with. Let 
some missionary societies combine to have 
an institution at home for missionary train- 
ing in Eastern languages, and send for the 
best two men in the provinces, two from 
Bengal, four from Madras (where the dia- 
lects vary), and two from Bombay; and let 
them thoroughly instruct the young proba- 
tioners in speaking, reading, and writing 
the Indian languages. The acquisition of 
a language is too difficult to be commenced 
and carried on in this enervating climate ; 
and when it is acquired, the individuals 
have got used to heathenism, and regard it 
as a matter of course. Zeal, though there, 
is not the fresh thing it was, and half the 
energy is gone. Pray do, if you agree with 
me, write to your best Evangelical papers, 
and stir in the matter. Nothing is easier 
than what I propose; nothing is, I am con- 
fident, likely to be more effective, under 
God’s blessing.”’ 


= 


JOY IN CHRIST. 


The best and most excellent things God 
hath made single—one sun in the firmament, 
one tree of life in Paradise, one heart, one 
head on the body, so to us there is but one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him. He the alone, living, elect, 
precious, chief corner-stone; no other name 
under heaven given amongst men, “ where- 
by we must be saved.” 

He lives not only for ever in his own 
person, but he is for ever the life, portion, 
and blessedness of his people. Because he 
lives they live; they shall appear with him, 
they shall be like unto him. As he is on 
his Father’s throne, so they shall sit on his 
throne never to be degraded. He is theirs 
and they his; they his by a dear purchase, 
and he theirs by a sweet communion. He 
is more ours than we are our own. We 
have and possess infinitely more in him 
than in ourselves; defective in ourselves, 
complete in him; weak in ourselves, strong 
in him; dead in ourselves, alive in him; 
miserable in ourselves, blessed in him; mu- 
table in ourselves, established in him. 

No condition is imaginable wherein a 
conscionable believer hath not a foundation 
of joy in Christ. This tree of life hath 
fruit on it for every month. The Comforter 
he sends abides with us for ever; the jo 
he gives none can take away. Thoug 
God’s people have many causes of sorrow 
in themselves—strong corruptions, hard 
hearts, little strength, weak graces, man 
temptations—yet in Christ they have still 
matter of rejoicing: in the consistency of 
his love, in the abundance of his pardoning 
mercy, in the fulness of his Spirit, in the 
sufficiency of his grace, in the fidelity of 
his promise, in the validity of his purchase, 
in the vigilance of his eye, in the readiness 
of his help, in the perpetuity of his interces- 
sion. We disparage so good a Lord, dis- 
credit his service, disquiet ourselves, dis- 
courage others, grieve his Spirit, expose his 
ways to prejudice and reproach, weaken our 
hands in his service and our hearts in love, 
when we pine and languish under ground- 
less perplexity, and waste that time which 
should be spent in his work about our jeal- 
ousies of his favour. 

Though we have not the wealth, health, 
gifts, employments, honours that others 
have, yet if Christ has given us his Spirit 
to quicken us, his grace to renew us, his 
peace to comfort us, should such consola- 
tions seem small unto us? What wants 
are there which the joy of the Lord doth 
not compensate? What sufferings are there 
which the joy of the Lord doth not swallow 
up? Would we exchange Christ if we might 
have all the world without him, and shall 
we be displeased if we have not all the 
world with him?—Bishop Reynolds. 


CHRIST OUR GUIDE. . 


Among the supernatural endowments 
with which the ancient Danish ballads in- 
vest one of their heroes, was “the art of 
never losing his way.” Inestimable gift, if 
we might but possess it—if the feet, when 
treading unknown paths; or the mind, when 
seeking to clear a track through the per- 
plexities of research; or the heart, when 
doubtfully inquiring after a safe and happy 
preference among the multiplicity of objects 
soliciting affection, might always strike upon 
the right way without error, and keep it 
without deviation. But no, thaé cannot be. 
We often go astray. We grope under the 
very light of the sun. Left to our own 
fallible judgment, mistakes, grievous, if not 
fatal mistakes, must mark our chequered 
course through life. 

How sweet, then, is the assurance that 
we are led through this earthly wilderness 
by a Guide who never loses his way! The 
path of wisdom and righteousness, of secu- 
rity and peace, lies always open to the eye 
of Christ. If we but follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth, therefore, the old 
Danish fable will be transformed for us into 
a glorious reality. We will find that walk- 
tng with Christ ts the art of never losing our 
way. We may be called to pass through 
cares, and dangers, and surrows; but every 
step, with Christ by our side, is a step to- 
ward heaven. And how soon this rugged 
pilgrimage will conduct us to the gates that 
stand open night and day, to the glory which 
shines on high as a day without night. OQ! 
when from the threshold of the U pper Sane- 
tuary we look back upon our pathway here, 
shall we not feel that in us the Scripture 
has been fulfilled, ‘He led them forth by - 
the right way, that they might go to a city 
of habitation 
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shed hestnut street, ; 


(SATURDAY, March 16, 1861. 
_ REMITTANCES. 


OR the information of our friends, we 
{may state that bills on all solvent 


| banks in the United States and Canada sre 


taken at par for subscription to the Presby- 
terian, but we prefer woney at par in our 
cities. Gold (well secured in a letter) 
always acceptable. For all amounts over 
$5, we prefer drafts on any of the Eastern 
cities (leas exchange) payable to our order. 
If our friends throughout the country will 
comply with these suggestions so far as 
convenient, the favour will be appreciated. 

‘Our new plen of mailing enables each 
subscriber to find his account every week 
on his paper. The date printed after the 
name indicates the time to which any sub- 
scription has been paid.. When new pay- 
‘ments are made, the date will be changed to 
correspond with the amount paid. The 
subscriber thus bas on his paper a legal 
receipt, which is not liable to be misluid. 


CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Our city subscribers would obliye us by 


either calling at the offices and settling their’ 


accounts, or else sending the money through 
the post office. The per centauye we pay 
collectors for collecting such small accounts 
is a heavy tax upon us, and one which we 
hope our city subscribers will, as far as pos- 
sible, save us. 


GeneRAL AssEMBLY.—As the annual 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
is approaching, the various Presbyteries 
will, no doubt, exercise extreme caution in 
the selection of their Commissioners. If 
we might be permitted to offer a suggestion, 
it would be that the men chosen to repre- 
sent the Church, in the present very pecu- 
liar state of our country, shou'd be those 
who have earned a reputation for their 
wisdom and prudence. It is greatly to be 
desired that the continued unity of the 
Church may be preserved, and that there 
should be no falling off of the representa- 
tion from any section of the country; and 
that the brethren may meet each other in 
a spirit of cordial affection, and in their 
private conversations and public debates 
avoid all irritating topics. The great 
Presbyterian branch of Christ’s Church 
may well lay aside political differences and 
devote two weeks to prayers and counsels 
for the suffering Church. To this end 
may all God’s people direct their best 


Sermon to Youna Men.—The Rev. 
Mr. Henry, of the Fourteenth Street Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, will preach 
before the Young Men’s Social and Benevo- 
lent Society of the late Dr. Alexander's 
church, Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth 
street, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 17th inst. Services commence 
at half-past seven-o’ clock. 


RE-OPENING OF THE WEST TWENTY- 
THIRD STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The West Twenty-third Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York, damaged by fire in 
December last, has been restored, with va- 
rious improvements, and will be dedicated 
to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 17th inst. 
service commencing at half. past ten o'clock. 
Sermon by. the pastor, Rev. Frederic G. 
Clark. The Rev. George Potts, D.D., will 
preach in the evening, at half-past. seven 
o’clock. No afternoon service. 

The fire deprived the congregation cf 
their church since the 9th of December 
last, but the misfortune has resulted in a 
more attractive and convenient place of 
worship than they could have had other- 
wise. The choir gallery has been removed, 
thus adding to the apparent length of the 
audience room. The organ, built by Mr. 
George Jardine, in a beautiful case, is now 
placed in front of the congregation. A 
new pulpit, corresponding with the organ, 
and with it forming a beautiful design, 
has re-placed the old pulpit. A desk for 
the precentor is placed at the right hand of 
the organ, near the key-board. Congrega- 
tional singing is to be adopted. 

Western THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
From the last annual Catalogue of this 
prosperous Institution, we find that there 
are:—Resident graduates and ministers, 4; 
Senior Class, 53; Middle Class, 51; Ju- 
nior Class, 57. ‘T'vtal, 165. 


Dr. Guroriz.—This gentleman, who 
has made himself so conspicuous of late as 
a platform orator, is quoted in the Kdin- 
burgh papers as maintaining the opinion 
that the service of praise should be ren- 
dered in a standing posture. If praise be 
genuine and heartfelt, we presume it will 
be acceptable to God in whatever posture 
it may be offered. If, however, the old 
and uniform practice of the Presbyterian 
Church is to be changed in this respect, it 
must be done on a much stronger authority 
than that of Dr. Guthrie. 


New Paper.—The Sunday School World 
is the name of a new monthly paper just 
issued by the American Sunday School 
Union. It will be devoted to the interests 
of Sabbath-schools. 


REVIVALS.—We continue to receive in- 
formation of revivals in different parts of 
the country. A letter from Oaks, Orange 


‘county, North Carolina, says:—“<In my 


own congregation, where we have been en- 
joying a precious revival for nearly three 
months, there is a school of sixty young 
men, about one-half of -whom recently pro- 
fessed conversion. They are collected from 
all parts of the South and South-west.” 

In the small church at Dillsborough, In- 
diana, numbering but thirty-four members, 
twenty-six additional have been received to 
communion, and quite a number more per- 
sons-are among the anxious inquirers. 

To the church at Newburg, Indiana, 
twenty-four have been added. The church 
feels much encouraged, having for the last 
eight months had a steady growth; forty- 
five in all have at different times been 
added. 

A revival is in progress in the Presbyte- 
rian church of Greensburgh, Pennsylvania, 
of which the Rev. Joseph Swith, D.D., is 
pastor. 

To the churches of Georgetown and Fair- 
field, Pennsylvania, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. James M. Shields, fifty-one 
members have been added during the past 
year. | 

In Frankfort, Kentucky, twenty-six per- 
sons have united with the Presbyterian 
church on profession of faith in Christ, and 
there are a number of others who are ex- 
pected to unite with it in a few days. 


_kindly of the rite of confirmation. 


THE ARGUMENT OF AUTHORITY. 


UR friends, the Baptists, are commend- 
ing a book prepared by themselves, 
comprising authorities from other denowi- 
nations, in which concessions, in some shape 
or form, are made to the mode of baptism 
by immersion; and the Episcopalians have 
a book on a similar principle, in which non- 
prelatical writers have spoken leniently or 
To both 
cases it seems to be inferred that, opponents 
themselves being judges, scripturally re- 
garded, both immersicn and confirmation 
have a Divine sanction. The argument, 
if it be worthy of the name, is a flimsy one 
at best, for it proves nothiog of real im- 
portance on the merits of the question, for 
lst. The writers who make such conces- 
sions, speak simply on their own responsi- 
bility, and not by the authority of the 
denominations to which they belong. 
Hence, on the strongest supposition, that 
they go so far as to give up the questions 
involved in the controversy, they do so 
only for themselves, without compromising 
others. 
2d. In most of the cases cited, the con- 
céssions which are made, merely amount to 
a declaration that the mode of baptism in 
the one case, and the rite of confirmation 


in the other, involve no great principle in 


themselves, and are not material; that bap- 
tism does not essentially depend on the 
amount of water applied, whether it be a 
total immersion or an affusion; and con- 
firmation, except io so far as it claims to be 
a scriptural injunction, is a very harmless 
rite, which may be properly tolerated. 

3d. These concessions, upoa which such 
stress is laid, are generally taken and 
quoted out of their connection, without the 
foregoing and subsequent remarks, which 
would materially modify them. 

4th. If the concessions themselves had 
so little influence with those who made 
them as not at all to change their practice, 
either in inducing them to become immer- 
sionists in fact, or to submit to confirmation 
themselves, or urge others to its adoption, 
what force should they have with others? 
None, we should think. If they are made 
merely in the spirit of forbearance and 
kindness as relating to things immaterial, 
they would surely not satisfy Baptists or 
Episcopalians, who regard the points in- 
volved as in a sense vital; and if they pro- 
duce no change in the practice of those 
who make them, they cannot, with propri- 
ety, be urged for a change of practice in 
others. 

We return then to the conclusion that any 
argument founded on such concessions is 
weak, imperfect, and invalid. One Pres- 
byterian may be induced to concede more 
to a Unitarian view of the Trinity than 
will be admitted by the great body of Pres- 


byterians, and with what propriety, then, 
should this indiscretion be paraded before: 
our eyes, with the hope of influencing be-— 


lief? Besides, it should be recollected that 
while a tenacious adherence to the princi- 
ples of our faith can be no certain proof of 
their truth, so a lax or compromising view 
of them can be no argument for their fal- 
sity. Some men hold the truths which 
they have professed to adopt with so much 
looseness of grasp, as to be ready to make 
concessions on all hands. These are not 
reliable men, and so far does their author- 
ity affect us only in awakening pity, that 
they should not have had more intelligence 
and consideration. It is far better, because 
far more satisfactory, that all scriptural 
questions should be settled on a scriptural 
basis. In matters so vital, we care little 
what Mr. or Dr. says, but what 
says the infallible word of God. The most 
sagacious men may err, but God never. If 
the word of God enjoins immersion or con- 
firmation, we accept the conclusion and act 
accordingly, and it is only in the weakness 
of the argument for either, that there is a 
resort to human opinions to support them. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


W” as religious journalists, have set- 

tled it to be our duty not to 
plunge into the partizan feelings which 
so frightfully agitate the public mind. 
We have urged general principles, but 
have withheld the expression of specific 
opinions, as not likely to effect any particu- 


lar good. Some are, no doubt, dissatisfied | 


with this course, because we do not declare 
ourselves openly for either one or the other 
of the great parties; but we have, at the 
same time, received the approval of our 
position from men of both parties, whose 
good opinion is most grateful. Rather had 
we act as mediators between the two, and 
endeavour to bring the minds of our read- 
ers into that state of calm reflection in 
which they would be most likely to con- 
sider the question dispassionately, and ar- 
rive at just conclusions. 

The knowledge necessary for such con- 
clusions is most widely diffused by means 
of the political newspaper, the numerous 
pamphlets which have appeared, and the 
speeches which have been delivered in and 
out of Congress. What is most needed is 
@ tranquil and unprejudiced state of mind 
among the people, that they may ascertain 
where the truth lies, and how the remedy 
may be reached. 

Shall our glorious Union, with all its 
blessed influences, be preserved; or shall 
it be blindly sacrificed ? 

Shall our national brotherhood be rudely 
ruptured, and men of the same country, 
the same language, the same enlightened 
patriotism, be forced together in warlike 
collision ? 

Shall the peace of the country, so long 
enjoyed to the advantage of every indi- 
vidual, be interrupted, with the painful 
prospect of never being restored? 

Shall the religious interests of the coun- 
try be sacrificed almost beyond the hope of 
future reparation; and shall the Presby- 
terian Church, so harmonious, so full of 
zeal and good works, so characterized by 
brotherly love, be rent in twain? 

Shall the honest business of our country, 
which has been hitherto blessed in creating 
a community of such thriving and happy 
people, be ruthlessly destroyed? 

Such questions should be seriously pon- 
dered by all, and every one should ask him- 
self, How can I be instrumental in averting 
the threatened catastrophe? Should com- 
mon sense, common honesty, and Christian 
feeling obtain the ascendancy, the strife 
might yet admit of an amicable adjustment. 
A spirit of conciliation on both sides is 
indispensable, and if our politicians and 
editors would only lay aside their violent 
partizanship, their ambition, and their dis- 
regard to the claims of a pure patriotism, a 
remedy for our present strife could easily 
be suggested. 

The intensity of political feeling is per- 
haps unparalleled. Interested parties have 
fomented and fostered the unhappy aliena- 
tion. Even the religious press, under an 
imaginary notion of its potency, in a con- 
flict so unprecedented, has rushed into 
the fray, and has rendered matters worse, 
not only in regard to the State, but also the 
Church. In some instances it has de- 
scended to the low tricks and wicked mis- 
representations of the most unprincipled 
class of politicians. In such cases religion 
has seriously suffered, because under its 


only ground of hope. 


garb things have been uttered which ! 


its whole spirit has repudiated. We 
have endeavoured to plead the cause of 
peace and amity, and although some, both 
in the South and North, have bitterly vitu- 
perated us for our course, as wanting in the 
spirit of manliness, yet remembering our 
position as advocates for the gospel of 
peace, we have suffered patiently, and io 
the assurance that when the violent ebulli- 
tion of feeling shall subside, we shall re- 
ceive the approbation of the truly good. 

Anxiously as we have watched the pro- 
gress of events, we can as yet discero no very 
flattering evidences of a friendly settlement. 
If these disasters do come upon us as a na- 
tion, and every household shall be made to 
share in them, then there will be an outcry 
through the land, not only of distress, but 
of indignation against the incompetent lead- 
ers who have hurried on the ruin. Profes- 
sional politicians, who now so determinedly 
pursue their own theories, and are unwil- 
ling, for the blessings of a perpetuated 
Union, to concede any one point, should re- 
member, betimes, that they will be held to 
a strict responsibility by a people whose 
homes have been made desolate; and that, 
under the pressure of their losses, the 
plaudits now thoughtlessly uttered may be 
turned into curses. 


CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 


\HIS eminent scholar, as we have al- 
ready noted, recently died, and his 
decease was made a matter of record by the 
Evangelical Alliance, through the influence 


of bis friend, Sir Culling Kardley. <A 


sketch also of his Christian exercises, when 
dying, was drawn up and published by an 
Evangelical clergyman of Paris. This we 
copied into our columns, with a high feel- 
ing of gratification, that the scholar so hum- 
bly expressed his sole reliance on the merits 
of Jesus Christ for salvation. Both of 
these acts of commendation have met with 
severe animadversion in a part of the Knog- 
lish religious press, on the ground that they 
were an implied sanction of the very dan- 
gerous speculations into which the Cheva- 
lier had fallen of late years. 

Now, although we as cordially repudiate 
the speculations referred to, as any one can, 
and admit that they will be, as they have 
been, used by the enemies of an inspired 
Bible, yet we think the circumstances at- 
tending his death, should be regarded as 
an evidence that the distinguished scholar 
had the ‘‘root of the matter in him,” and, 
throwing aside his vain reasonings, had 
cast himself on a Saviour’s mercy as the 
His death, in our 
judgment, was the strongest argument 
against his speculations. 
their worthlessness in the most trying hour, 
and the great philosopher, so far from 
trusting in them, reverted to first princi- 


_ples—to a simple faith in the atonement of 


Jesus. Hence we regard the controversy 
as unnecessary. 3 


A FRENCH PAMPHLET. 


HE Emperor Napoleon has lately been 

in the habit of promulgating his views 

on the great questions of the day by means 

of pamphlets written professedly by other 

parties, but in which he takes care to indi- 

cate his policy. These pamphlets have 

recently multiplied rapidly. Of one of 

them, written by M. Lagueroniere and re- 

vised by the Emperor, a correspondent of 
an English paper says: 

“Tt contains an exposé of the Roman 
question. The author says that the spirit- 
ual power is now passing through a grave 
crisis. He explains the cause of this crisis, 
which, he says, is to be found in antagonism 
between the Papacy and Italy, and the pro- 
vocation between the Vatican and the Tui- 
leries. He continues thus:—If the Pope 
is isolated from Italy, whose fault is it? If 
the French policy is wanting in devoted- 
ness, patience, or forethought, it is at least 
necessary that it should be known where 
lies the responsibility. The pamphlet then 
gives a history of the relations of the Pa- 
pacy with Italy and France since 1848, 
and continues as follows:—lItaly is freed, 
but not yet constituted; the obstacle to her 
organization is Rome. As long as the an- 
tagonism between Italy and the temporal 
Papacy continues, the conditions of political 
equilibrium will not be found. It is as diff- 
cult to imagine the Pope without Italy. In 
the meantime, the Emperor will leave his 
sword at Rome, in order to protect the se- 
curity of the Holy Father. He cannot 
saciifice Italy to.the Court of Rome; nei- 
ther can he deliver up the Papacy to the 
revolution. Impossible! He will patiently 
await the hour when the Pontifical Govern- 
ment, at last disabused in regard to the 
dangerous allies who have imposed their 
support upon it, shall be able to distinguish 
between those who have done every thing 
to bring about its ruin, and those who have 
done every thing for its preservation.” 


GOD’S WORKS. 


HE vastness of God’s works affords the 
most impressive proofs of his infinite 
power and wisdom. We receive one im- 
pression from these works in their simple 
greatness, as when we consider the revolv- 
ing earth itself, or its unfathomable oceans 
and towering mountains; and we receive a 
still more striking impression when, by the 
process of analysis, we discover the infinite 
ramifications, complications, and dependen- 
cies which are wrapped up in them. The 
minutest object—the pebble, the blade of 
grass, the seed, the animalcule—each has 
its separate and distinct ministry. They 
may not fall under human observation, but 
they have their places and uses, and by 
infinite combinations they form great ag- 
gregates, and are influenced by secret affin- 
ities. With a single motion of the foot we 
may displace thousands of these objects, 
but the general harmony of their relations 
still continues; by chemical agents we may 
dissolve them, and although resolved into 
new forms, they will find their places as 
constituents of the whole. : 
Now, when we consider the countless re- 
lations of things, their wonderful combina- 
tions, their mutual dependencies—when we 
remember that the minutest things must 
have their, supports and nourishments, or 
selecting one, as a blade of grass, and con- 
sider how many circumstances must com- 
bine to make it grow and flourish, and then 
conceive how many objects there must be 
from an animalcule to a mountain, from a 
mountain to a system of worlds, all requir- 
ing the same care and supervision, the 
same nice adaptation of means and ends, 
we may well exclaim, How wonderful, O 
Lord, are thy works; in wisdom thou hast 
made them all! How vast the mind of 
God, to comprehend all these, his works, 
in all their relations, as well as how vast 
his power in creating and upholding them! 
We may say of God’s material universe, it 
is past finding out; how incomprehensible, 
then, is the stupidity of man, who wholly 
disregards this vast machinery, or in tite 
silly pride of his heart attributes its produc- 
tion and preservation to a blind chance! 
A symmetrical statue it would nat dare to 
say had sprung up by chance; but a sym- 
metrical universe it would madly believe 
had ‘neither author or governor. 


They manifested 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THe GERMANS AND THE SABBATH.— 
We have already spoken of the efforts being 
made before the Legislature to repeal the 
Sunday laws of New York, and of a meet- 
ing of Germans recently held in that city 
in this behalf. That meeting professed to 
speak the sentiment of the whole German 
population. It seems, however, that this 
pretension is repudiated with indignation 
by the more respectable portion of the 
German population, who held a large and 
enthusiastic meeting last Sabbath evening, 
at the Cooper Institute, in favour of the 
observance of the Sabbath. Spirited ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Stohlman, pastor of the Lutheran church 
in Walker street; Rev. R. S. Cook, Secre- 
tary of the American Sabbath Committee ; 
Professor Ranschenbusch, of Rochester, and 
Professor R. D. Hitchcock. The following 
resolutions were unanimcusly adopted: 


Resolved, That the rights of labouring men | 


to a weekly season of rest, of Christians to a 
day of worship, and of all citizens to a periodi- 
cal exemption from traffic, care, and noise, as 
secured by the laws of this and other Sates, 
are among the inalienable and most precious 
rights of freemen; and that every attempt to 
invade or prevent them, by making the com- 
mon rest-day a period of trade, dissipation, or 
folly, tends to subject labour to capital, to de- 
base public and private morals, to weaken the 
restraints of religion, and to undermine our 
free, self-governing institutions. 

Resolved, That we therefore earnestly depre- 
cate and protest against the repeal of the 
existing laws, which protect the civil Sabbath 
from the most dangerous and offensive forms 
of popular demoralization—the Sunday liquor 
traffic and beer garden theatrical exhibitions. 

Resolved, That the officers of this meeting be 
requested to present these resolutions to the 
Legislature of this State, as the sense of the 
law-abiding Germans of New York. 


A SHort Cotnoquy.—tThe colloquy is 
supposed to be between a professor of reli- 
gion and an old clergyman. 

Professor. I can see no harm, Doctor, in 
dancing, or in having my children taught 
to dance. I never found it to have any in- 
jurious effect on my religion, and it seems 
to me that none but bigots can oppose it. 

Clergyman. Might it not be as well to 
express your opinion without uncharitably 
branding the great body of Christians as 
bigots, because they do not agree with you? 
Are they not as likely to be in the right, 
having the majority, as you are, being in 
the minority? Might they not, with more 
show of argament, charge you with incon- 
sistency as adancing Christian? This mat- 
ter [ leave unsettled, and turn to the other 
part of your opinion—that your religion 
has never suffered by your dancing habits. 
This may be strictly true. You may not 
have religion enough to be injured by any 
thing. We have known young persons 
who had begun to think seriously about 
their soul’s welfare, dance away their con- 
victions most thoroughly, and we have 
known actual professors, whose religion was 


so ricketty from the first, as to be danced 


away in one winter, so that. it never trou- 
bled them afterwards. I do not say this is 
your case, and yet it might be well for you 


to inquire how much religion you have to- 


be endangered by dancing?” 


— 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE | 


GREECE. 
Steamboat Voyaging—The Island of Corfu— 
Woodcock Shooters— Danger of the Smallpox 
 —English Line-of battle Ships—Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep —The Islands of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey—Birth place of Venus—Ap- 
proach to Athens—Landing at the Pireus— 
A Fancy Modern Pericles—A Look into the 
Fashionable Street of Athens—Dashy Cos- 
tuume—The Acropolis by Sunlight and Moon- 
light - Rev. Drs. King and Hill—Dr. Kalo- 
pothakes—A Baptismal Service. 
Atuens, Greecr, Nov. 29, 1860. 
So large a proportion of these letters having 
been occupied with Italy, the writer must 
needs omit all notice of what he has seen and 
learned where he has since travelled, including 
the Rhine and Germany, with Berlin, Dres- 
den, Munich, and Vienna, Luther’s monk’s 
cell at Erfurt, and Wartburg Castle, where he 
threw his inkstand at the devil; together with 
the splendid scenes of Switzerland. These lo- 
calities, and the people and things therein, 


affurd ample material for thought and for the | 


pen; but necessity has no law, and so we must 


make a long leap over the plains of Germany, | 


and over the Alps, and resume our journey 
once more amid the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean. 

With the reader’s consent, we will consider 
ourselves at the Island of Corfu, near the junc- 
tion of the Adriatic sea with the Mediterra- 
nean. We have come down the Adriatic on 
one of the Austrian Lloyd steamers. As for 
the present writer, he has parted with all his 
original fellow-travellers, and now has as com- 
pagnons du voyage for an oriental tour, a gen- 
tleman and his wife from New York, and an- 
other gentleman and his wife from Philadel- 
phia; and as a sharer of bis state-room in this 
steamer, the Rev. Mr. Spencer, a Church of 
England clergyman, well on in years, now 
about to spend the winter with bis son, a 
young officer at Corfu. Our boat’s company 
from Trieste has been for the most part made 
up of English and Americans, a number of the 
furmer being young men who, in lack of some- 
thing else to do, are going all the way from 
England to Dalmatia to shoot woodcock. We 
have found them respectful, polite, and kind, 
and cannot but regret that they have no better 
use for their time, talents, and means, than 
shooting woodcock. Even this, however, they 
are not permitted to do as yet, inasmuch as 
the British Consul at Trieste having informed 
the Lord High Commissioner of these Islands, 
himself an Englishman, that there are two 
cases of smallpox at Trieste, that sage func- 
tionary has ordered a quarantine of a week at 
Corfu, so that instead of shooting woodcock, 
these young gentlemen, together with my 
reverend room-mate, must be consigned to the 
Lazaretto for the ensuing seven days. The 
Lord High Commissioner, too, in his majesty 
and mightiness, could not bring himself so far 
down towards the level of ordinary mortals, as 
to answer a simple question from the captain 
of our steamer at once, and so detained all of 
us here for sixteen hours, instead of permitting 
us to proceed on our voyage. Of course, we 
were not allowed to go ashore; for, might we 


‘not give every body the sniallpox? Even the 


bom-boats which came along-side were warned 
off with frightful gestures and words, as if 
they would catch their death if they came near 
us; and when our reverend friend and the 
young woodcock shooters were debarked for 
the Lazaretto, they were put into a separate 
boat, and towed off with a rope so long that 
the smallpox could not get from one end of it 
to the other. For ourselves, we were in some 
measure compensated for the detention by the 
fine panorama by which we were surrounded, 
especially after night-fall, when the lights 
from the city, and from the fleet of magnificent 
British line-of-battle ships in the harbour, 
shone out through the darkness and over the 
placid waters. The bands from these vessels, 
too, one after another, regaled us with beauti- 
ful music, and added another item to our 
evening’s entertainment in the bay of Corfu. 
By nine o’clock next morning the Lord 
High Commissioner condescended to let us go, 
and so we steamed out of the harbour, through 
the towering line of battle-ships, and soon saw 
the city and its castle sink below the distant 
horizon. The morning was bright and balmy, 
but strong breezes and a rough sea were in 
reserve; and the ensuing day and night were 
the most uncomfortable sample of “life on 
the ocean wave” I have encountered since 
leaving the shores of America. The steamer 
rolled terribly. Some of our company ventured 
to ask whether an instence had ever occurred 
of a steamer turning upside down; but no one 


-miration than did Pericles. 


+ modern Athens. 


| had ever heard of such a thing, and we took | 


courage; and more than all,- trusted in that 
kind Providence whose guardian care has 


graciously kept us in safety in all our wander- 


ings by the sea and by the land. As for sleep- 
ing in such a night, that was out of the ques- 
tion. How could one sleep, when he must 
bold on with might and main to the side of 
his berth, to keep from being pitched to the 
other side of the state-room? But morning at 
last dawned, even after that long night. When 
I went on deck we were at the southern point 
of Greece, with Cerynthia, the island of Venus, 
on our starboard, while the steamer was just 
passing over the spot where mythology tells 
us the Goddess of Beauty sprung from the sea. 
Yesterday, among the Ionian Islands, we pass- 
ed in full view of Ithaca, the scene of Elomer’s 
Odyssey. Both Ithaca and Cerynthia are 
mountainous, barren, and desolate, and hardly 
seemed a fit place of sojourn even for Ulysses, 
much less a home for so beautiful and distin- 
guished a lady as Venus. 

With the morning’s bright, cheering sun, 
came also a smooth sea; and the Archipelago, 
from this to the end of our voyage, was as 


placid as the most sea-sick passenger could | 


desire. By nine o’clock at night we had 
dropped our anchor in the harbour of Syra, 
and by one o’clock in the morning were off 
again on another steamer for the Pirceus and 
Athens. Another fair day dawned, with the 
sunlight greeting the purple mountains on the 
one hand, and irradiating the barren shores 
of Attica on the other. To the south, in the 
distance, rose poetic Parnassus, his head cov- 
ered with a glittering coronet of snow, and at 
his feet, Delphi, the seat of the ancient oracle. 
The Acropolis of Athens, with the far-famed 
Parthenon, soon loomed up ahead, and in a 
short time after, we were anchored in the little 
Jand-locked harbour of the Pirzeus. Here po- 
etry and classic memories of the past were 
speedily exchanged for the practicalities of the 
present—a horde of strange, semi-barbarous 
looking creatures, with tawny visages, and a 
very fancy costume, boarding the little steam- 
er, bellowing all at once at the top of their 
voices, and coming well nigh a general battle 
over the passengers and baggage. The arrival 
of a steamer is a Pirzoan harvest, and boatmen 
and cabmen were anxious alike for a share of 
the fruits. It:was our lot to fall into the hands 
of a cab driver rejoicing in the great name of 
“Pericles,” with whom we bargained to set us 
down at our hotel in Athens, six miles distant. 
Perhaps the reader would like to see this Peri- 
cles of the whip and reins. He is about twen- 
ty-two, with very black eyes and moustache, 
and complexion dark as a mulatto. On the 
back of his head is a red fez or woollen cap, 
without brim, and with a long blue tassel pen- 
dant from the crown. His jacket is of white 
muslin, with slashed sleeves and richly em- 
broidered. His waist is bound around with a 
red belt, from under which falls a white muslin 
Sustenelle or petticoat, reaching half way to the 
kffe@ and so thickly gathered that it stands 
out as if he wore crinoline. His breeches, or 
drawers, which are also white, and very tight, 
give place at the knee to long white stockings 
or gaiters, held up by red and tasselled gar- 
ters. His shoes are boat-shaped, with red 
tufts on the points of the toes. Such was our 
Pericles, and I think that were you to drive 
down Broadway or Chestnut street some fine 
day with his counterpart on your coachman’s 
box, you would attract as much attention in 
your way as did the Japanese Embassy, or 
even the English Prince. Our Pericles as to 
his exterior was very showy and dazzling, but 
I am sorry to say we found him a whited se- 
pulchre, for a more audacious cab driver never 


was covered by fez and fustenelle. He worricd. 


and tried to impose upon us until we were sat- 
isfied there was nothing of villainy left for him 
to learn even from his most accomplished breth- 
ren of the same craft in New York or Philadel- 
hia. 

' The Pirzeus won but little more of our ad- 
There are some 
good houses, but most of those near the water 
are poor, and the crowds of lazy, half-savage 
looking fellows loafing in the streets and 
around the doors of the drinking shops, was 
not calculated to make an agreeable impres- 
sion. The six miles ride to Athens is over a 
smooth road, with badly tilled fields on either 
hand, here and there relieved by vineyards 
and olive groves. Some of the peasantry, 
looking much like our Indians, were breaking 
up the ground with an unwieldy, awkward, 
one handled plough, the same sort, no doubt, 
which their grandfathers used in the days of 
Homer and Herodotus. But once at our pre- 
sent journey’s end, and domiciled in the Hotel 
D’ Angleterre, we found every thing so clean, 
so neat, so comfortable, andin every way so well 
ordered, that we were willing to forget the im- 
pressions made by the Pirzeus, and even to for- 
give the wicked vexations of Pericles. 

A stranger going into the streets of Athens 
sees an odd spectacle. The costume of our 
Pericles adopted as a basis, the reader may 
vary, modify, enrich, or impoverish it at dis- 
cretion, and it will give some idea of the 
figures that greet his astonished eyes in this 
modern edition of a famous old city. The 
European or Frank dress is worn by many of 
the gentlemen, and by almost all the gentler 
sex, but the Albanian is the national garb. 
The red fez and the white petticoat fustenelle 
is the same with all varieties of the costume, 
but the jacket is of all colours, and so are the 
gaiters or stockings, belt, &¢, and the jacket 
especially often rich and elegant. Some of it 
is of cherry-coloured silk, heavily embroidered, 
with stockings of the same colour, at other 
times mazarine blue, or black, with a profu- 
sion of buttons and needle-work. The general 
effect of it is rather dashy and elegant, and 
with the proud walk of these Greeks, it gives 
them rather a noble air. But intermingled 
with these dashy city gentry, are shepherds 
and peasantry, in the same general garb, only 
rough and dirty, and for an outer covering a 
white cloth tunic, lined with sheep skin, with 
the woollen, and sometimes also with the wool 
turned outside. These are rather dangerous 
looking fellows. There is another variety of 
costume, differing from the Albanian and more 
like the Turkish, except that in place of the 
baggy Turkish trowsers, their lower extremities 
usually naked, protrude from a blue sack, so 
immense that it dangles and flaps between 
their feet. fore and aft, like the extremities of 
a moderate sized bed tick. Once in a while, 
but only rarely, you meet a Greek girl with a 
jaunty red cap on one side of a head whose 
raven tresses and soft black eyes it sets off to 
the best advantages, and which is about the 
only relic of the national female costume. 
Imagine then a narrow street, crowded not 
only on the side-walks, but in the carriage 
way, with groups of such looking people, 
almost all apparently like their ancestors, 
talking over the latest news, and you have 
Acolus street, the fashionable thoroughfare of 
The king himself wears the 
Albanian dress, though somehow or other it 
does not look kingly on him. 

My first errand after getting settled in our 
lodgings was to the house of my friend Dr. 
Kalopothakes, a young Greek who was eda- 
cated in America, whom [ had known there, 
of whom there were many reasons for thinking 
highly, and of whom and whose work here, 
more will be said presently. From the time of 
our arrival to the present moment he has been 
unceasing in his kind attentions, and to him 
we are indebted for much of the pleasure at- 
tending our visit to Athens. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Kalopothakes, 
we set out for the Acropolis, and having 
threaded the narrow old streets and climbed 
the hill, we paused outside the gate to survey 
the beautiful and extraordinary panorama. 
During most of the time we have been travel- 
ling over Europe we have encountered clouds 
and rain, and only a week ago we were in the 
midst of snow several inches deep. But here 
the weather is magnificent. Nota cloud ob- 
scures the deep blue sky, and the sun is as 
bright, and the air as pure and exhilarating 
as in our finest October days in America. In 
the distance are the Parnesse and Peloponesan 
mountains; intermediate stretch the placid wa- 
ters of the bay and the deeper blue of the 
archipelago; on the plain are scattered pale 
green olive groves; beneath us lies the modern 
city, on the skirts of which stands the almost 
perfect and elegant Temple of Theseus; above 
us tower the eplendid ruins of the Propyl 


and the magnificent Parthenon, while just | 
across, within stone-throw, is Mars’ IHill, 
where Paul preached Jesus of Nazareth to the 
refined philosophers of the then proud and 
powerful Athens. As we were gazing on 
Mars IHlill, a vagabond lounging Greek, in the 
popular and striking Albanian costume, sta- 
tioned himself on the summit, probably near 
the very spot where the great apostle stood, 
and another to match was standing on the 
Bema of Demosthenes, from which the great 
Athenian orator addressed the people assem- 
bled in the Pynx below. Their outline cut 
against the sky, added to the pictureequeness 


of the scene, and we were no little obliged 
to these leisurely gentlemen for contributing 
this additional item to the already most inter- 
esting and impressive spectacle. 
the degenerate sons of illustrious ancestors 

were loafing on Mars’ Hill and the Boma of 

Demosthenes, indvlent but more excusable 

goats were reposing on the grand old marble 

stairs of the Propylw, and climbing amid 

the broken relics of the majestic temples. 

Ascending these steps, part of which, with 

much more of these ruins, are of recent exca- 

vation, we reached the great platform of the 

Acropolis. There, in its solemn and imposing 

majesty, stood the world-renowned Parthenon, 

the purity of the snowy Pentelican marble 

embrowned, indeed almost blackened, by the 

tints with which time has been colouring it 

these twenty-five hundred years, and shattered 

and partially ruined by the mischievous and 

unsparing hand of war. Down to as late as 

the seventeenth century, this matchless monu- 

ment of ancient Grecian art and splendour 
was almost perfect, but the wretched usurping 
Turks built a powder magazine in the interior 
of it, and a bomb-shell from the Venetians fall- 
ing into the magazine, it exploded, carrying a 
large section of both side-walls of the temple, 

and prostrating some eight or nine of the 
columns on either side, fragments of which 
now lie thick among the heaps of ruins. 

Much of the original floor still remains, that 
at the entrance being grooved with deep furrows 
for the opening and closing of the great doors. 
In the centre stood the celebrated statue of 
Minerva, by Phidias, composed of ivory and 
gold, but stolen so long ago by the invading 
Romans, or some other Vandals, that the 
memory of man runneth not thereto. Outside, 
and adjoining the Propylx, was another co- 
lossal statue of the Guddess, of bronze, one of 
the most conspicuous objects not only from 
the city, but to the mariner as he approached 
from the sea. 

The Acropolis is occupied by four struc- 
tures—the Propyla, the Parthenon, or “ Vir- 
gin’s House,” the Erectheum, and the Temple 
of Wingless Victory. The last-mentioned, a 
beautiful little thing, less than thirty feet long, 
with a graceful Ionic portico at either end, 
was erected after the battle of Marathon, and 
takes its name from the fact that the sculptor 
represented Victory without her usual wings, 
to indicate that she had come to Athens for a 
permanent abode, and never to fly away. It is 
shrewdly said, however, that in lack of wings, 
the Greeks have since used their heels to good 
purpose. The Erectheum is a temple, or com- 
bination of temples of irregular shape, with a 
portico on one end, and at the extremity of 
both sides—one of the latter being furnished 
with caryatides instead of columns, the statues 
representing beautiful captive women from 
Carya, a town in the Peloponnessus. 

We made a second visit to the Acropolis 
after night, when a full moon was pouring 
down its silvery mellow light from a cloudless 
sky. If the spectacle was impressive under 
the blaze of an Attican sun, it was far more so 
under the softened rays of the full-orbed queen 
of night. A feeling of reverence and awe in- 
voluntarily came over us as we ascended the 
steps of the Parthenon, and entered its lofty 
portals, amid the stillness of the night, with 
the moombeams streaming through broken 
columns and architraves, and the heavy sha- 
dows hanging over the masses of ruin. Our 
little company was subdued to silence, scarcely 
a word being spoken as we wandered through 
these wrecks of ancient mythological and idola- 
trous splendours, each preferring to drink in 
through his own thoughts the inspiration and 
the lessons of the scene, and the picture being 
rendered to each somewhat the more telling 
by the shadowy form of his friend seated on a 
fallen capital, or leaning against a still majestic 
column. ‘The moonlit Coliseum at Rome, and 
the moonlit Parthenon at Athens, have photo- 
graphed pictures in our memories such as can 
be produced by no other objects in all the 
world. 

After our daylight visit to the Acropolis, 
the day after our arrival, we passed directly 
to Mars’ Hill, a rugged, rock-covered knoll, 
just across from the Acropolis, and hardly 
distant a stone’s-throw. Part of the original 
rocky summit has been thrown down by some 
convulsion of nature, and of that which re- 
mains little is left beyond a few traces of steps 
to indicate the arrangements of this seat of the 
great court of the Areopagus. Our little com- 
pany having been seated on the rocks where 
the old Areopagites were wont to assemble, 
and where Paul stood and preached to them 
Jesus, the writer of this read aloud to the little 
American audience the seventeenth chapter of 
Acts. The reader may imagine that these 
words of the sacred record came with new 
power and meaning, as we looked up to the 
ruined temples above, and down upon the still 
almost perfect temple of Theseus below, and to 
the spot where once stood the golden statue of 
Minerva, and read how Paul, standing here, 
said to the proud Athenians, “God that made 
the world, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands,” and “ We ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.” Certain it is, 
that this present stand-point has given an em- 
phasis and force to these words in our own 
mind such as they never had before, and such 
as can never be forgotten. 

As to the other antiquities of Athens—as to 
our visit to Mount Pentelicus, where are the 
ancient quarries, and from which we looked 
down upon the plain of Marathon—as to our 
excursion to Eleusis, where the French M. Le 
Norman has recently been making extensive 
excavations—and as to the remarkable pro- 
gress in education, we must pass them all by 
for want of time and space. For myself there 
was another spot, not connected with antiqua- 
rian Athens, which claimed my attention, and 
whither [ turned my steps. It was the Pro- 
testant burying-ground, where, on a little slab 
in one corner of the enclosure, and overshadow- 
ed by a stately aloe, I fuund the inscription, 
‘‘Mary Moseley Leyburn, daughter of G. W. 
and E W. Leyburn, of the United States of 
America; died in Areopolis, Lacoma, October 
25th, 1841. ‘And there shall be no more 
death.’”” It was the grave of the child of my 
brother, who had spent six years in Greece as 
& missionary, and who, when constrained by 
the restrictions of the bigoted government to 
leave his chosen field, left this memorial of his 
missionary life, to sleep in the dust of that 
land to which he had consecrated his toils, his 
prayers, and his tears. Here also sleeps the 
little child of my old friend, and my brother’s 
missionary colleague, Houston; and here too 
are children of the late esteemed missionary, 
Mr. Benjamin; and of the venerable pioneer 
missionary, Dr. King. These servants of God 
are severed and scattered now, but they and 
these little slumberers in the dust, shall meet 
again, and meet to part no more. 

Oo Sabbath morning I attended Dr. King’s 
service in his chapel, where he preaches every 
Sunday morning in Greek. For thirty years 
this faithful and revered missionary has occu- 
pied this difficult, and, in many respects, dis- 
couraging field. He has been opposed, ma- 
ligned, persecuted, and even imprisoned; but 
in faith and prayer he has continued to scatter 
the good seed, which I doubt not, in God’s 
own time and way, will be made to spring up 
to an abundant harvest. In the evening it 
was our privilege, with several other Ameri- 
cans, to join in a little prayer-meeting at Dr. 
King’s house, which is held every Sabbath 
evening, the services being in English. It was 
& mingling of sympathy and of soul before the 
mercy-seat, most delightful and edifying. Dr. 
King is now showing the marks of years, but 
is still cheerful and hopeful. He is almost 
the patriarch of modern Athens. He came 
here befure the Turks left, and when the popu- 
lation was but four or five thousand ; it is now 


And whilst | 
introduce the Catechism and the priests into 


forty thousand; and the city, especially in its 


newer portions, is becoming a handsome and 
well-built capital. 

The Rev. Dr. Hill, the well-known Episco- 
pal missionary, continues to preside over his 
large and flourishing schools, and is also 
chaplain of the British Embasey. It would 
be impossible for the writer of this to speak 
in unqualified praise of professedly evanyeli- | 
cal missionary schools, in which the corrupt 
Greek Church Catechism is regularly taught 
by @ priest paid for the purpose, and which 
virtually give a sanction to a Church which, 
from what I have seen of it, seems to me 


even more degraded and effete than even the 


Church of Rome. I honestly believe that if, 


_at the time my brother was compelled to 


leave Greece because he would not cunsent to 


his mission-schools, Dr. Hill had taken a 
decided ground, such was his influence and 


the importance of his seminary at that time 
to Greece, that he might have secured a modi- 
fication of the government restrictions; and 
in that case, with the truth in its purity 
taught from day to day, a very different result 
would have been seen as to the religious cha- 
racter and influence of the fifteen or twenty 
thousand Greek girls whom he has educated. 
It is, however, with real reluctance that I say 
even this much, for Dr. Hill is so proverbi- 
ally kind and attentive to strangers, and has 
been so much so to the writer of this, that it 
is difficult to bring oneself to say even what 
truth and duty require. But it is not per- 
sonal feelings, but important principles which 
are involved. 

In my humble opinion, there has never 
been in this field a labourer whose character 
and work promise more for evangelical reli- 
gion in Greece than my friend already men- 
tioned, Dr. Kalopothakes. He is a native 
born Greek, and the first who has been en- 
gaged in the service. He is thoroughly edu- 
cated, intelligent, has all the shrewdness of 
the Greek mind, is wholly devoted to his 
work, and is developing a very fine character. 
He is not ostensibly a missionary, but con- 
ducts a newspaper, and acts as agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. His wife 
is a most estimable lady from Massachusetts. 
Dr. Kalopothakes deserves liberal contribu- 
tions from America, and the sympathies and 
prayers of all who are interested in the spiri- 
tual welfare of Greece. I am happy to say, 
that though my brother’s missionary career 
here was cut short, he has in this devoted 
young Greek a convert of his ministry—one 
who bids fair efficiently to carry forward the 
good cause. 

Among the most interesting incidents of 
my own visit to Athens, was a baptismal 
service which occurred this afternoon. As 
the brother of one whom Dr. Kalopothakes 
considers his greatest friend and benefactor, 
I was invited by himself and his wife to 
baptize their first-born. The service was per- 
formed at their house, Drs. King and Hill and 
their families being present. From the pecu- 
liar circumstances, the occasion seemed to be 
regarded by all with unusual interest and 
tenderness. 

Before concluding this very long letter, I 
may add, as an item of news, that King Otho 
has to-day taken a step which will undoubt- 
edly shake his already very limited popu- 
larity. The Legislative Chambers having re- 
fused to elect his nominee for Speaker, he 
dissolved the Congress, and has sent his Leg- 
islators home, greatly to the dissatisfaction of 
every body, except his own partizans and 
tools. He is not acceptable to his subjects, 
and a few more such acts as this would tum- 
ble him from his throne. 

One letter is small allowance for Greece, 
but we must Jeave the many other things 
unsaid, or to be said some other way. From 
this we turn our faces toward the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople. 

For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLONY. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you permit us to 
give information in answer to the numerous 
inquiries made in regard to the present con- 
dition of this enterprise ? 

Ist. That the Committee that was sent 
out to explore last spring, found several 
locations, but failed to agree upon any one. 

2d. The Central Committee convened 
the Association on the 11th of October last 
at Pittsburg, and laid before the members 
present the whole facts in the case. 

3d. The Association then and there voted 
not to adopt the recommendation of Mr. 
Montgomery, (the other two members of 
the Exploring Committee had made none,) 
and directed the Central Committee to ef- 
fect a purchase at as early a period possi- 
ble, upon certain lauds in Kansas. The 
state of things in that new State (the famine) 
has retarded our progress, but we have now 
an agent employed to effect the purchase, 
and, when it is consummated, the members 
will be promptly informed. 

By order of the Central Committee, 

F. P. Minter, Sec’y. 


Hoxiurparssure, Pa., March 12, 1861. 
For the Presbyterian. 


DESTITUTION IN KANSAS... 


LEAVENWoRTH, Kansas, March 2, 1861 

Messrs. Editors—I venture to ask the 
favour of a little space in your columns for 
the sake of explaining an apparent incon- 
sistency between the circular of the Central 
Relief Committee and the Leavenworth dis- 
patch to the ‘‘ Associated Press.”’ 

The circular states that over thirty thou- 
sand persons were in a destitute condition ; 
that their necessities were urgent; and that 
unless supplies should be forwarded with 
greater liberality, many must perish. These 
were unquestionable facts at that time. But 
two circumstances are to be borne in mind; 
first, that from the date of that circular, 
December 21, to the present time, donations 
have been freely received by the Central 
Relief Committee at this place, by the 
Kansas Aid at Atchison, and by private 
parties in various portions of the State: 
The donations here have been principally 
in clothing—those at Atchison, I am in- 
formed, principally in provisions and cash; 
while private parties have been supplied 
with whatever their frieuds supposed they 
needed. 

The second circumstance alluded to, is 
the important fact, that since the date of 
the same circular, the short, though severe 
Kansas winter has passed away. The bright, 
bland days of spring are here; the farmers 
will plant their early crops within a few 
weeks; and then, a little reflection will sug- 


gest that no very long period will elapse 


before the soil will yield ample relief. It 
is nevertheless true that much aid will yet 
be required; the ‘‘ Dispatch” admits this, 
and expressly states that no suffering will 
ensue, tf the supplies are continued at their 
present rate till June. But that Kansas is 
a vast charnel-house, our people mere rat- 
tling skeletons, fifty thousand of them in 
the very jaws of death, Mc. &., is simply 
such an exaggeration as all thoughtful and 
prudent men, cognizant of the facts in the 
case, feel called uponto condemn. Ido not 
presume to impugn the motives of those 
that put forth such statements; they may 
think them necessary to secure the amount 
of aid actually required. But, no doubt, 


the judgment of the authors of the Leaven- | 


worth telegram was, that the very extrava- 
gance of such representations must infallibly 
disgust all reflecting persons, and so cut off 
effectually the charity that is still indispen- 
sable. It seems to me to be an insult to 
the generous and intelligent “friends of 
suffering humanity’ to suppose any thing 
else is requisite to elicit their charity than 
the plain facts simply stated. Surely Kansas 
has already suffered quite enough from reck- 
lessness on the part of some of her pro- 
fessed friends, and a consequent want of 
confidence in those that are honestly striving 
to advance her interests. 


I have taken the responsibility of making | 


March 16, 1861. 


this statement over my own name, in the 
hope that at least so far as I am personally 
known, (may I not add throughout the 
Church of which I am but an humble minis- 
ter, ) correct views may prevail upon a sub- 
ject which, in its details, is beset with many 
perplexing difficulties. It is to be hoped 
that suficrent contributions will be sent to 
relieve actuud suffering; may I not also ex- 
press the hope that thé generosity of our 
friends will not be abused. 
J. G. Reaser. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Hymn-Book for Prayer-Meetings. 


When the collection of Dr. Boardman 
was first announced, we fondly hoped that 
a desideratum would at length be supplied. 
But for the social meeting, a much smaller 
collection, and at a more moderate price, 
is generally needed. Two qualities are in- 
dispensable—good paper, and good type, 
properly leaded; uod as a model in style, 
we might refer to the American Tract So- 
ciety’s collection. 

We need a collection, just such as Dr. 
Boardman could make from his, only with 
a less number. The size and price of 
the volume should be made to corres- 
pond to the means of the large number of 
members whose devotions need a guide. 
At present there are a number of colleo- 
tions in use among the various prayer- 
meetings of our Church. In one may be 
found Hymns of Worship, an excellent 
collection, by the Rev. Dr. Willis Lord; in 
another Nettleton’s Village Hymns; in an- 
other the Sacred Lyre; in another the 
Tract Society's; in another the Psalmodist; 
in another the 8 Board’s collection; 
in another the Plymouth collection; in an- 
other the Hymns of Zion, Kc. Is it not 


votion should be suitably provided for by 
the authority of the Church? 

We would venture to make another sug- 
gestion while we are speaking of this part 
of our service. A complete Index of the 
subjects of our Assembly’s collection of. 
Hymns has long been a standing subject 
of complaint.* When a pastor selects a 
text, he endeavours to obtain a hymn suit- 
able to the sentiment. If we had the 
rhyming propensity of John Newton, we 
might append a suitable hymn to each ser- 
mon deserving this honour. But some of 
his Olney Hymns are merely versified the- 
ology, without any pretension to poetry. 

Should any one select the text from 
Zech. ix. 12, «Turn to the stronghold, ye 
prisoners of hope,” by what known portion 
of our present Index can we discover a 
clue to that beautiful paraphrase of this 
text, the 175th of our collection? Such 
an hymn, so exceedingly appropriate, of 
course, cannot be had. But when it can, 
it is a thing devoutly to be wished. Might 
not the various texts which are interwoven 
in our hymns be arranged in the order in 
which they occur in the various books of 
the Bible? Any improvement in our sim- 
ple apparatus for conducting our devotions 
in the social prayer-meeting, and even more 
public services, will be welcomed by very 
many in our beloved Zion. Pastor. 


* We understand that the Board of Publi- 
cation have such a full Index in the course 
of publication.— Eds. Pres. 


— 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The Bombay Times and Standard, of 
January 26, received by the North Britain, 
says:—‘‘India is again subjected to the 
scourge. 
fable of its angry, bloody deities, were veri- 
fied in its mournful annals, disaster follow- 
ing disaster to desolate its fairest region. 
It is not on this occasion the fierce fires of 
civil war that are enkindled, nor is it the 
pestilence which has been so often the 
dreadful scourge of India. It is the famine, 


| with its desolated fields, fugitive thousands, 


gaunt, emaciated forms of misery that suppli- 
cate our compassion. The Calcutta Gazette 
informs us of such distressing facts as the 
following :—‘ Except in the tract at the foot 


of the hills, and those lands which can be 


irrigated from canals or wells, the new crop 
has been a complete failure.’ ‘ Not a green 
blade is to be seen in any direction, save 
perhaps half a dozen fields of stunted crop, 


high.’ ‘From Anoopshur to Muttra, from 
Merut to the southwestern boundary of the 
division, the same unmitigated state of 
drought exists.’ The Lieutenant Governor, 
in his passage through the country from 


tunity that has offered of satisfying himself 
of the condition of the poor classes by direct 
and personal inquiry; and all with whom 
he has come in contact have borne testi- 
mony to the actual reality of existing dis- 
tress. Whole villages, the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor has been informed, have been de- 
serted. Emigration towards Malwa and the 
Kastern districts, where comparatively plenty 
obtains, has been going on to a great ex- 
tent. Deaths among the people by starva- 
tion, and the prostration of others by the 
same cause to such a degree as almost to 


Cattle are said to have died in large num- 
bers, owing to the scarcity and dearness of 
fodder.” 


GREAT SWELLING WORDS. 


“That was a most masterly performance,” 
said Mr. Balloon to his friend Mr. Jones, as 
they emerged from the church where the 
Rev. Mr. Gassmann had been discoursing 


possible. ‘ Yes—no,”’ replied Mr. Jones, 
‘*T suppose it was very fine, but it was out 
of my depth. I confess to being one of the 
sheep who ‘looked up and were not fed.’ ”’ 
‘‘That’s because you haven’t got a meta- 


ing his friend with pity; ‘‘ you’ve got a cer- 
tain facility of mind, but I suspect you 
haven’t the dogical grasp requisite for the 
comprehension of such a sermon as that.” 
‘“[’m afraid [ haven’t,’”’ said Mr. Jones. 
‘‘T tell you what it is,” continued Mr. Bal- 
loon, ‘‘ Mr. Gassmann has got a head. He 
is an intellectual giant. I hardly know 
whether he is greater as a subjective 
preacher, or in the luminous objectivity of 
his argumentum ad hominem. As an in- 
ductive reasoner, too, he is perfec'ly great. 
With what synthetical power he refuted the 
Homoiousian theory! [I tell you, Homoiou- 
sianism will be nowhere after this.” ‘To 
tell the truth,”’ said Mr. Jones, ‘“‘I went to 
sleep at that long word, and didn’t wake up 
till he was on Theodicy.” ‘Ah, yes!” 
said Mr. Balloon, ‘‘that was a splendid 
specimen of ratiocinative word-painting. I 
was completely carried away, when, in his 
singularly terse and marrowy style, he took 
an anological view of the anthropological’ — 
but at this point Mr. Balloon “soared aloft” 
so high that he left the more terrestrial Mr. 
J ones In StatTu Quo. 


HAPPINESS. 

Tillotson truly says that man counts hap- 
piness in a thousand shapes, and the faster 
he follows it, the swifter it flies from him. 
Almost everything promises happiness to us 
at a distance—such a step of honour, such 
a pitch of estate, such a fortune, or match 
for a child—but when we come nearer to it, 
either we fall short of it, or it falls short of 
our expectations; and it is hard to say which 
of these is the greatest disappointment. 
Our hopes are usually larger than the enjoy- 
ment can satisfy; and an evil long feared, 
beside that it may never come, is many 
times more painful and troublesome than the 


evil itself when it comes. 


about as many inches as it should be feet 


Moradabad to this place, has lost no oppor- 


unfit them for labour, have been certified. 


physical mind,” said Mr. Balloon, regard- 


time that this portion of our Church’s de- 


It might almost seem as if the © 


on the Relation of the Infinite to the Im- 
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RECENT 


- Jiever in pure evangelical truth. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Tus Wirs.axp Beaux or Society. By Grace and 
se hilip | Wharton, authors of “The Queens of So- 
“giety.”.. With Ilastrations from Drawings of 
RE Browne and James Godwin, engraved by 
the Brothers Daiziel. New York, 1861, Harper 
~. & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 481. 

It is somewhat questionable — the =. 
mmories..of..most..of the men and women who 
figure a book should be revived; and yet, 
on the other hand, it may be maintained that 
having occupied a prominent place in English so- 
‘eigty;and exhibited unquestionable evidence of 
the state of morals in the times in which they 
lived, whether we should be historically ignorant 
of them, and particularly of their use as beacons. 
The grouping of them together in this volume is 
earefully done, and as the joint-authors do not pre- 
tefid to cloak their vices, or make them particularly 
‘enticing to those who might be tempted to follow 
their example, the moral of the book may in one 
sense be good, and operate as a dissumsive to 
youth. In the time of Charles II, as is well 
known, the morals of the Court were hideously 
corrupt, and a greater set of consummate black- 
guards than those which were then tolerated, most 


_of them under noble titles, could not now be 


‘found in any penitentiary in England or America. 
Many of the scenes in which noblemen and ladies 
then figured would repel the more decent sinners 
of subsequent ages. If any wish to read the book, 
let them do it, with a sorrowful feeling that human 
natare may become so corrupt, and with a full 
conviction of the truth that “the way of the trans- 


gressor is hard.” 

Evssines witn Buyyan; or, the Dream In- 
terpreted. By James Large. New York, 1861, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 
S & Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 393. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress is read with interest 
by young persons for the sake of the adventures, 
with no proper understanding of its allegorical 
character; and it is read with more absorbing inte- 
rest by matured Christians, for its admirable de- 
lineation of the duties, tempers, conflicts, and 
triumphs of the soul that has fairly set out on its 
heavenward journey. Bunyan has often been illus- 
trated in notes and lectures, which have not 
always thrown light on the text; and in the 
volume before us, by the employment of familiar 
dialogues, its spiritual bearings and concealed les- 
sons of instruction are pointed out. The book is 
@ good one, and well executed, and may with ad- 
vantage be read by itself, or in connection with 
Bunyan. It has some good illustrations. 


_Kurrr's Victory, anp Srorizs. By the au- 


» thor of “Cosmo’s Visit to his Grandfather.” New 
York, 1861, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadel- 
phia, William S. & Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 355. 
“Kitty’s Victory” is only one of thirty-four little 

stories, which fill the pages of this pleasant volume. 

We have read some of the stories, and judging 

from them, we regard the tact of the author as 

more than commonly good in interesting children, 
and conveying excellent lessons in few words. 


* It, of course, has suitable pictures. 


Tus Borys or Wyromine Vatiey; one of Life’s 
True Tales. By Mrs. Sarah S. T. Wallace, au- 
thor of “Julia’s Visit,” &c. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 18mo, pp. 164. 

Cares anp Comrorts. By the author of “ Lame 
Letty,” &c. Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
18mo, pp. 190. 

These juvenile books, very prettily illustrated, 
may be safely commended to our young readers. 
They are both founded on facts. The first refers 
to the Valley of Wyoming, and the terrible diasters 
which once befel it; and the other is a pleasing 
story, showing how the cares of life, to Christians, 
,are attended by corresponding comforts. 
Biessines 1n Disauisn. Being a sequel to “The 

Valley of Achor.” By the Rev. S. S. Sheddan. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 136. 
Like the former work of Mr. Sheddan, this is 


: strongly written, and embraces valuable and 


pointed instruction. Though small in its dimen- 
sions, it is designed for grown-up Christians; and 
although consisting of reflections on four different 
passages of Scripture, it has a unity in its design, 
as indicated in the title. 


-PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


God’s Way in the Sanctuary Remembered. A 
Sermon, preached before the First and Second 


Presbyterian Churches of Lynchburg, Virginia. 


By the Rev. James B. Ramsey, D.D. 

The Work of the Ministry. A Sermon, preached 
in the Central Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New 
York, by the Rev, J. E. Rockwell, D.D. This is 
a sermon of real excellence. . 

Papers Discussing the Comparative Merits of 
Prescott’s and Wilson’s Histories, pro and con, as 
laid before the Massachusetts’ Historical Society 
by Professor George Ticknor, Prescott’s proposed 
Biographer; also, three Letters of Prescott, com. 
mending Wilson’s historical research. 

Dying Faith; a Funeral Discourse, by the Rev. 
J.P. Safford, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Piqua, Ohio. Printed for the friends of 
Mrs. Mary C. Elliott Writer. 

Speech of William H. Seward in the Senate of 
the United States on presenting the New York 


, Union Petition. 


Substance of a Sermon preached by the Rev. J. 
Curtis Stewart in the Swananoa Church, North 
Carolina, 

Our National Sins. A Sermon delivered in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Portsinouth, Virginia, 
by the Rev. Isaac W. K. Handy, D.D. 

Our Country; its Peril and Deliverance. From 
advance sheets of the Danville Quarterly Review 
for March. By the Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
tidge, D. D., LL.D., Professor in Danville Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Progress of Statistics; read before the American 


_ Geographical and Statistical Society at the annual 


meeting in New York. By Joseph C. G. Ken- 
nedy, A. M., Superintendent of the United States 
Census, &c. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIM&M. 


Lorenzo Moses, who fell asleep in Jesus, 
February 10, 1861, deserves to be remem- 
bered, as the following narrative will show. 

1. It will surprise many of his friends 
who became acquainted with him within 


- the last twenty or thirty years, to learn 


that he was once a decided Universal- 
ist. Knowing him, as they did, in the 
maturity of his Christian character, first as 
a ruling elder of the Christopher street 
church, in the city of New York, and then 


_ of the Chelsea Presbyterian church, in the 


same city, they have probably taken it for 
granted that from childhood he was a be- 
As a 
Universalist, he was at once sincere and 
earnest, being ever ready to defend his 
opinions by an appeal to the Scriptures. 
This was true in relation to him when he 
had entered on the twenty-second year of 
his age. The belief of health was now to 
be tested in a severe illness. Prostrated 


_ with the yellow fever in New York, he lin- 


gered for a time on the verge of eternity. 


- Conscious of his situation, he laid his hand, 


already cold and partially paralyzed, on his 
heart, and said, «I am about to die—am I 
prepared to enter the eternal world?” «Yes, 
Tam.” Such was his complete delusion. In 
this state of peril, he consented that the Rev. 
Mr. Baldwin should offer a prayer at his 
bedside, to soothe the mind of his distressed 
mother and sister; but, on giving bis con- 
sent, he added, ‘‘I do not feel the need of 


prayer.” The prayer, fervent and glowing, | 


was offered, and Mr. Baldwin withdrew. 
Returning to his home, Mr. Baldwin found 
there a company of young men engaged in 
prayer. To them he narrated the delusion 
and danger of Mr. Moses. On hearing it, 
they resolved to spend the night in prayer, 
pleading with God for one dying in unbe- 
lief and sin. While the prayers were rising 
to heaven, God granted an answer in mercy. 
About two o’clock of the memorable night 
mentioned, Mr. Moses wished to see his 
sister, (who is still living,) and on her en- 
tering the room, he took her hands in his, 
and exclaimed, “A hell?—yes, there is a 
dreadful hell, and I shall soon be in it!’ 
He added, «« Don’t pray for me—it is vain— 
I am lost!” 

At six o’clock the next morning he be- 
gan to weep so violently that fear was felt 
that in his weak state death must ensue. 
To some kind, soothing suggestion, he said, 
«Let me weep my life away, for I have 
sinned so much against God.” Mr. Bald- 
win saw him during the day, and said to 
him, «How do you feel?” «TI feel,” he 
answered, ‘as if I might be an humble 
plant in ths garden of God.” Here was 
repentarce, sincere, lowly, deep. This was 
the dawn of a day which was to shine with 
unclouded brightness, and close calmly as 


a serene, star-lit evening of summer. Soon | 


he was able to trust in Christ with a full 
heart, and, trusting in him, to rejoice and 
sing praise. 

2. His subsequent life for forty years, was 
marked by spiritual improvement, useful 
effort in the cause of Christ, generous gifts 
in aid of religion, love of the Bible, prompti- 
tude in all well-doing. His pathway was 
one of light. His example showed men the 
way toheaven. He loved bis own Church 
without bigotry; he was the staunch friend 
of the Confession of Faith, aod the Boards 
of the Church; he was an untiring teacher 


in the Sunday-school; he was a constant | 


patron of city missions. There was some- 
thing kindly and genial in his character, 
which gained the love of men. His death 
not only produced sadness—it caused the 
flow of tears. Those who had been employ- 
ed by him, wept around his dead body. 
The church of which he was an officer la- 
mented him with melting, hearty, and tear- 
ful sorrow. 

3. He was prepared to die, and gave up 
the ghost in hope of a happy immortality. 
On the Friday preceding his death, he felt 
a conviction that a few hours would usher 
his spirit into eternity. He was asked if he 
felt ready to go should God summon him to 
his presence, and gave a calm answer in the 
affirmative. In the afternoon of the same 
day, in answer to the question, “ Is all 
peace?’ he said, “All is peace.” Hearing 
the words repeated, “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee,”’ he exclaimed in an 
eager whisper—bhis voice was gone—* Pre- 
cious, precious promise.” During the next 
night (Saturday) he had a severe paroxysm, 
and, weakened as he was, he knew his spirit 
would soon struggle from its tenement of 
clay. In full possession of his faculties, he 
now took leave of his wife and the friends 
who were about him, and prepared for his 
departure. He attempts to speak once 
more, and in vain; even the whisper has 
ceased. But the affection of his warm heart, 
as could be discerned, was striving at the 
last moment to utter one more comforting 
word to one present concerning her to whom 
he had given a husband’s devoted love, and 
over whom he had watched for long happy 
years with affectionate care. In a few 
minutes his spirit, in which, to the last, 
affection burned brightly, was loosened from 
its earthly ties, and ascended to God. He 
died on the Sabbath, the day which he most 
loved. Leaving earthly kindred, he min- 
gled with the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. He went from the church below to 
join ‘the general assembly and church of 
the first-born whose names are written in 
heaven.” 

« How blest the righteous when he dies.” 


Several lessons are suggested by the fore- 
going narrative. 

I. That aman may be under such strong 
delusion as to believe alie. The Scriptures 
speak of such a state of mind. He who 
cherishes error, may esteem it as truth. 
Sincerity, therefore, is no test of truth. 

II. As a man lives in delusion, so he may 
die in it. The good man mentioned in the 
preceding narrative could lay a hand, which 
he believed was touched with the chill of 
death, on his heart and say, «‘I am prepared 
to appear before God.””’ And yet he had 
never repented of sin. Moral in the world’s 
estimate he was, but not pure in the sight 
of God. He did not actually die in delu- 
sion, but he clung to error when he felt 
sure a moment more wight plunge him in 
eternity. 

IIL. We learn that we should not despair 
of a man’s conversion because he seems en- 
trenched in error, and incapable of convic- 
tion. The subject of this brief memoir was 
once satisfied with the doctrine of universal 
salvation, and believed he could defend it 
by an appeal to the Scriptures. But, firm 
as he was in unbelief, he became deeply 
penitent, bewailed his guilt, and, trusting in 
Christ, devoted to him a life of forty years. 


IV. We see happily illustrated the efficacy, 


and importance of prayer. The fervent 
prayer of Mr. Baldwin, the prayers of the 
young men, willing to spend a whole night 
in supplication, prevailed with God. While 
prayer arose, blessing descended. 

V. In the instance before us we see a 
case of genuine conversion on a sick-bed. 
Such an instance is believed to be rare. 
Promises made in the hour of illness are 
often neglected when health returns. By 
a devoted life, Lorenzo Moses proved that 
his heart was changed, that his repentance 
was genuine. K. D. 8. 


WHO NEVER LOOKS AT CHILDREN 


This was the description a little boy of 
six years gave to his mother, of a man whom 
he had often met in the street, but whose 
name he tried in vain to recall. ‘ Why, 
you know whom I mean,” he said; “the 
man who never looks at children.” The 
mother did know at once whom the lit- 
tle boy meant. He was a young man—a 
very good young man, and much esteemed 


in the community; but with the unfortunate 


habit of looking straight before him when 
he walked, seeing no one, small or great, 
whom he chanced to meet. 

But there are others in the community to 
whom the little boy’s description will apply, 
aside from the young man in question. 
There are those who seem to take little or 
no interest in children; who never see 
them—never speak to them—never s0 
much as smile upon them when they meet 
them in the way. Children are of no ac- 
count in their estimation. The world would 
be just as well off without them. 

Very unlike this class of men was the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He was walking along 
one day with his disciples, when a company 
of children came flocking around him 


‘Some, who were very young, were brought 


in the arms of their parents. The disci- 
ples, thinking their Master would not like 
to be troubled, would have sent the children 
away. But when Jesus saw it, he was much 
displeased, and said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’* And 
he took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them. 

“T love God and little children,’’ says a 
German writer; as if there were some con- 
nection between the two, as there certainly 
is. And the late Washington Irving, in a 
notice of the poet Campbell, speaks of the 
love of children as “an infallible sign of a 
gentle and amiable nature.” It was so, em- 
phatically, in him. And when he came to 
die, no fairer chaplet was laid upon his 
bier, than was placed there by the little 
boy who said, in allusion to the double loss 
he had sustained, “I have lost two of my 
best friends—my little brother and Wash- 
ington Irving.”— Child at Home. 


GOOD INK. 


We recently copied from another source 


a recipe for making a cheap black ink. 


One correspondent writes that he tried it, 
and found it answer well, provided the black 
remained permanent. Another says he sub- 
mitted it to a retired druggist, who writes 
to him that he had often tested it on a large 
scale, and had found that “sometimes it 
turned to jelly, and sometimes not; some- 
times the black part forms a thin stratum, 
and the white a thick one; and once in a 
while it does very well fora time.” If our 
readers are disposed to make further ex- 
periments, they can do so. We have no 
practical knowledge on the subject.—[ us. 
of Presbyterian. | 


LAST WISHES. 


I would not have my tomb 

With the great, in sculptured gloom, 
When I die; 

But ’neath a low green sod, 

All in the sight of God, 
Would I lie. 


I'd have a simple stone, 

With my name engraved thereon, 
But no more! 

Not a symbol, not a sign, 

Nor the swelling bardic line, 
To deplore. 


For the lichen and the moss 

‘With soft fingers would emboss, 

| And erase 

What the chisel’s tempered blade 

And the cunning hand had said 
In my praise. 


I’d have a little tree 
To wave softly over me 
Its green wings, 
Where a little bird may perch, 
And ite speckled bosom arch, 
While it sings. 


And o’er me all the night 
The stars, with spirit light 
In their eyes, 

Will go lovingly look down 
On my lowly grave so lone 
Where it lies. 


I’d have one faithful friend 

To be with me at my end— 
To be near 

When my spirit took its flight 

To the happy realms of light; 
While the tear, 


To our deathless friendship given, 
I would bear with me to heaven 
As a gem, 
_ Where its drop of living crystal 
I would place in my celestial 
Diadem. 


INGENUITY OF AN INSECT. 


Being in the habit of rising early, [ have 
my breakfast table got ready over night. 
On sitting down this morning, a remarkable 
circumstance attracted my attention. About 
twelve inches from the table, and over the 
sugar basin, I saw suspended in mid-air 
two small lumps of sugar about the size of 
large peas. At first I felt much surprise, 
for I looked, and looked, and looked again; 
but sugar it was, and there they were—a 
fact. I blew at them, they moved, like the 
pendulum of a clock, but what held them I 
could not see. I thought of Mahomet’s 
tomb being suspended between heaven and 
earth; then I thought of the spirits from the 
spirit-rapping world; but surely, I thought, 
they had not reached this peaceful spot in 
Kent. However, I lifted the candle up to 
the ceiling, and away ran a spider along the 
ceiling, which at once told me that the busy 
little thing had been at work in the night. 
I then closely examined, and saw that each 
lump was suspended by a single thread or 
web of the spider, and whom I must have 
disturbed, or he would have had them up 
in his zrial abode before long. 


A SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


‘““M. Pavillon grew up under the direc- 
tion of Vincent de Paul, and his zeal, his 
piety, his erudition, and his eloquence, soon 
became conspicuous. At first, indeed, he 
fell into an error common to young and 
zealous missionaries, but which not unfre- 
quently impedes their usefulness. His ser- 


mons were too long. He corrected this 


fault, in consequence of an anecdote related 
to him by M. Vincent. 

‘‘ After having long spent much strength 
and labour to little purpose,” said this zeal- 
ous evangelist, ‘I was one day lamenting 
before God, as I walked to church, the little 
fruits of my exertions; as I went along, I 
was overtaken by a vine dresser, who was 
also going the same way. I took an oppor- 
tunity of asking him how the missions were 
liked? 
“Sir,” replied the peasant, ‘we all feel 
obliged to you for your kind intentions; we 
are all likewise sensible that everything you 
tell us is good, but you preach too long. We 
ignorant boors are just like our own wine- 
vats, the juice must have plenty of room left | 
to work, and once filled to the brim, if you 
attempt to pour in more, even if it were the 
very best juice in the world, it will only be 
spilt on the ground and lost.’ 


FRENCH ENCAMPMENT at BEIRUT. 


Beirut claims especial attention, from its 
connection with the massacres of Syria. 
Entering the bay, we anchored among a 
fleet of war vessels, mostly Turkish, with two 
or three French. A single British corvette 
lay anchored a long way off in a safer bay. 
The other vessels of the English fleet had 
been ordered to the Adriatic, in view of 
the uncertainties of European politics. 
Thus, the French are left nearly alone in 
the defence or protection of Syria. I pre- 
sume Napoleon does not regret his advan- 
tage, and doubtless will make the most of 
it. He occupies Syria, and you may de- 
pend upon it, he will never leave. You 
have been often informed that he has an 
army of a few thousand quartered in the 
vicinity of Beirut, and among the moun- 
tains of Lebanon. I had the pleasure of 
visiting the French encampment, about five 
or six miles from the city, containing, per- 
haps, four or five thousand French and Al- 
gerines. 

I made the trip over a French road, in a 
French omnibus. This road is the begin- 
ning of the road to Damascus, and means 
something more than an effort to increase 
the locomotive privileges of the residents of 
Beirut and Damascus. Very recently, I 
am told by a gentleman long resident in 
Palestine, Napoleon received a valuable 
present of a fortress in the Lebanon moun- 
tains, from the wife of a deceased Pasha. 
Whatever may be the future of French oc- 
cupancy, the past and present is to be ac- 
credited to the humane desire of the Em- 
peror to suppress the horrible butcheries of 
the Druses. His own prompt action alone 
saved the unbutchered of Syria, and his 
forces must remain to insure their safety. 
But to return to the visit to the encamp- 
ment. The road lay amid mulberry groves 
and hedges of cactus. Cafés for Turk and 
Frenchman here spring up along the way, 
and seem well patronized, notwithstanding 
they present little of the attractiveness of 
the cafés of the Boulevards of Paris. 

The road was filled with French soldiers, 
Turkish soldiers, Algerines, Bedouins, 
horsemen and footmen, donkeys and don- 
key-men, camels and camel-men, and wo- 
men with various costumes. Our French 
omnibus, with its team of mules and horses, 
and its black Nubian driver, added to the 
strange mingling of the European and the 
Oriental, the ancient and the modern, the 
stereotyped and the progressive. We stop- 
ped in front of a large French café close by 
the encampment. Here a large band were 
enlivening the gay scene with martial mu- 
sic, and people of all nations were sipping 
their coffee and smoking their ‘‘Sultana” 
or ‘‘Latakea.” The main portion of the 
French are encamped in ‘‘the Pines,” a 
fine growth of pine trees springing out of 
naked sands. Little, if any, arrangement 
is observable in placing of the tents. 

The Frenchman, true to his tastes, seeks 
to ornament even his camp, though like 
this it be in a sand desert. Grass, and 
flowers, and running vines were growing 
around the tents, and spaces were laid out 
in curves and angles, and planted in various 
flowers and verdure. Under French taste, 
even the desert blossoms as the rose. The 


camp-fires were smouldering, and the sol- 
diers were sitting at their evening meal. | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN... 


Their table was the ground and their seats 
the ground, and yet they contrived, by dig- 
ging a trench around their table, not to sit 
cross-lerged like the Turk. Most of the 
tents are small, and afford only an indiffer- 
ent shelter from the winter rains. Various 
trades necessary to the camp were carried 
on, such as tailoring, harness-making, shoe- 
making, blacksmithing, &c. 

The Algerine forces are encamped in the 
open field, beneath the piercing rays of a 
Syrian sun. Their horses are in like man- 
ner tied out, exposed to all changes of the 
weather. They were preparing their sup- 
pers at their scanty camp-fires, and it was 
amusing to see two or three of these wild 
Algerines squatting over their pot or pan, 
smoking and chatting their Arabic, while 
every eye was fixed on the meat and pota- 
toes, which they were extemporizing into 
food. Their dress is similar to that of the 
Bedouin, but their eyes are keener, and 
their appearance, I thought, more sprightly. 

A Hungarian general remarked to me 
that I had seen the “highest perfection of 
military encampment ;” this is a real army 
encampment, not the showy demonstration 
of annual parades, and I am satisfied that 
many a young military aspirant would be 
thoroughly cured by a couple of months’ 
confinement here.—Letters from Rev. Dr. 
Baylies. | 


ABOUT GEESE. 


Geese are not such ‘‘geese” as we think 
them; their movements are impelled and 
controlled by strong and almost unerring 
instincts. When washing, or taking wing 
with a clamorous noise and flying to water, 
they portend rain. Geese are excellent 
guards against fire or thieves, always watch- 
ful, and giving notice by their noise of any 
unusual noise about them, as the citizens of 
Rome experienced once, and ever afterwards 
gratefully remembered. When wild geese 


} are observed to migrate southward or west- 


ward in greater numbers than usual in 
autumn and winter, they are said to indi- 
cate hard weather; when to the northward, 
warmer weather. In general, the early 
appearance of flocks of geese or other wild 
fowls in the south, forebodes a severe win- 
ter. Accurious illustration of their instincts 
is seen in their flight, which is wedged- 
shaped, the leader cleaving the air for those 
who follow, and at stated intervals falling 
in the rear, and his place being supplied 
by another, who pursues the same course; 
which proceéding will at once be seen to 
facilitate as much as possible the flight, and 
preserve the strength of the flock. This 
instinct in these migratory birds led Alex- 
ander the Great to adopt the celebrated 
phalanx in his army.— The 
em. 


TIME AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photographs may be taken in various 
modes, some requiring several minutes, and 
others only an instant. Those of rapidly 
moving objects, as race-horses, the waves of 
the sea, &c., are taken in the hundredth part 
of a second. In English experiments an 
image was taken in the ten-thousandth part 
of a second; and a rapidly revolving wheel 
was taken in so brief a space, that it seemed 
perfectly well defined and stationary, being 
illuminated by a single discharge of an 
electric battery, occupying, according to 
Wheatstone, only the millionth part of a 
second.— Scientific American. 


SPIKING CANNON. 


There is no method of spiking cannon 
which will for ever prevent its use. If the 
spike is made of iron or hardened steel, it 
may be removed by the drill. If it is loose- 
ly inserted, or without much force, it may 
be blown out by firing a charge of gunpow- 
der placed in the bottom of the bore. But 
if the spike is made of hardened steel, to fit 
the vent close, and is driven in with great 
force, and if its lower end is made soft and 
riveted within the bore, then neither the 
drill nor gunpowder can remove it; the 
vent remains permanently closed. The 
remedy in such cases is to drill a new vent, 
which may be done without impairing the 
serviceableness of the gun. A new vent 
may be drilled in any cannon bya skilful 
machininist in two or three hours. In ex- 
perimental firing, when a vent becomes too 
much worn and enlarged, they drill a new 
one, and sometimes as many as three or four 
vents are made in the same gun, and many 
hundred fireings are made afterwards. 

During the recent Crimean war, an arti- 
cle relative to spiking cannon was published 
in the London Zimes, in. which it was as- 
serted that the use of a new “patent spike” 
would destroy the serviceableness of the gun. 
The spike was described as a piece of finely 
tempered steel, turned to fit the vent, but 
to move freely in it, and turning out ina 
forked spring in the bore. The spike, it 
was alleged, could not be removed, as it 
would turn readily with the drill; but it 
seems that the possibility of cutting or 
breaking off the tongs or forks of the spring 
inside the barrel was not considered. The 
communication given above, from high au- 
thority, may be looked upon as conclusive, 
that the worst effect of spiking would be a 
few hours’ delay in the use of the gun— 


often, however, a very important matter. 


THE WOLF. 


Mr. Atkinson has sketched, with his 
usual graphic vigour, the situation of him- 
self and his party of Kalmucks, when sur- 
rounded by wolves in Mongolia. They 
were encamped for the night on the open 
steppe on the banks of a little lake, when 
suddenly the howling of the terrible wolves 
was heard at a distance. The men quickly 
collected the horses, and prepared to re- 
ceive the assailants. The fire was nearly 
out, but it was thought best to allow them 
to approach, and then by a little fresh fuel 
obtain light enough for a fair shot. It was 
not long before the padding of their many 
feet was heard as they galloped towards 
the party, and presently a savage howl 
arose. The men threw some dry bushes 
on the embers, aad blew up a bright flame, 
which sent its red glare far around, dis- 
clusing the pack with ears and tails erect, 
and flashing eyes. At a signal, five rifles 
and a double-barrel poured in a volley with 
deadly effect, as the horrible howling re- 
vealed. Snarling and shrieking, the pack 
drew off, but the Kalmucks declared they 
would return. | 

Soon the terror of the horses announced 
the re-approach of the marauders, and they 
could be heard stealing round between the 
encampment and the lake, dividing into 
two packs, so as to approach on opposite 
sides. Presently the glare of their eye- 
balls was seen, and their grizzly forms 
pushing one another on. Again the bul- 
lets sped, and the shrieking. packs again 
retreated, but only to keep watch at a little 
distance. 

The night now grew very dark, and all 
the fuel was exhausted. Presently, a dis- 
tant howling announced the approach of a 
new pack, on whose arrival the old ones, 
which had been silently biding their time, 


began to manifest their presence by jealous 


growls, which soon gave way to a general 
fight among themselves. Some of the men 
now, well armed, crept along the margin of 
the lake to collect more fuel, which was 
then placed on the fire. The flame was 
blown up, and a group of eight or ten 
wolves was seen within fifteen paces, with 
others beyond. The rifles once more 
cracked, and the packs, with a frightful 
howl, scampered off. 

In the morning eight wolves were lying 
dead, and the bloody tracks showed that 
many others had carried away mortal 
wounds, the reminiscences of this fearful 
night. 


TIGER CHASE BY BABOONS. 


The following account of a tiger chase is 
extracted from the North Lincoln Sphinz, 


regimental paper published at’ Graham’s 


Town. The writer, after alluding to his 
sporting experiences of all kinds, and in all 
quarters of the globe, declares that he never 
witnessed so novel or intensely exciting 4 
chase as that about to be described. 

Not long ago I spent a few days at Fow 
Brown, a small military post on the banks 
of the great Fish river, where my friend 
Ww was stationed. One evening, as my 
friend and I were returniog home after a 
somewhat fatiguing day’s buck-shooting, we 
were startled by hearing the most extraor- 
dinary noises not far from us. It seemed 
as if all the demons in the infernal regions 
had been unchained, and were amusing 
themselves by trying to frighten us poor 
mortals by their yelling. We stood in 
breathless expectation, not knowing what 
could possibly be the cause of this diabolical 
row, with all sorts of strange conjectures 
flashing in our minds. Nearer and nearer 
the yelling and screeching approached, and 
presently the cause became as visible to our 
astonished eyes. Some three or four hun- 
dred yards to our right, upon the brow of a 
small hill, a spotted leopard—commonly 
called in this country a tiger, though much 
smaller than the lord of the Indian jungles 
—came in view, bounding along with all 
the speed and energy of despair, while close 
behind him followed an enormous pack of 
baboons, from whose throats proceeded the 
demoniacal sounds that had, but a few se- 
conds before, so startled us.. Our excite- 
ment in the chase, as you may suppose, was 
intense. On went the tiger, making for 
the river, the baboons following like aveng- 
ing demons, and evidently gaining ground 
upon their nearly exhausted foe, though 
their exultant yells seemed each moment to 
increase his terror and his speed. They 
reached the stream, the tiger still a few 
yards in advance, and, with a tremendous 
bound, he cast himself into its muddy wa- 
ters, and made for the opposite bank. The 
next moment his pursuers, in admirable con- 
fusion, were struggling after him, and as 
the tiger, now fearfully exhausted, clam- 
bered on the land again, the largest and 
strongest of the baboons were close upon 
his heels, though many of the pack (the old, 
the very young, and the weakly) were strug- 
gling in the water. In a few moments all 


had passed from our sight behind the brow . 


of the opposite bank; but their increased 
yelling, now stationary behind the hill, told 
us that the tiger had met his doom, and 
that their strong arms and jaws were tearing 
him limb from limb. As the evening was 
far advanced, and we were still some miles 
from home, we did not cross the river to be 
in at the death; but next morning, a few 
bones, and scattered fragments of flesh and 
skin, showed what had been the tiger’s fate. 
On our return home we were told by some 
Dutch gentlemen that such hunts are not 
uncommon when a tiger is rash enough to 
attack the young baboons, which often hap- 
pens. All these creatures, for miles around, 
assemble, and pursue their enemy with re- 
lentless fury to his death. Sometimes the 
chase lasts for days; but it invariably closes 
with the destruction of the tiger—a striking 
instance that the idea of retribution is not 
confined to man alone. 


A WARNING TO SCHEMERS. 


A few weeks since, in the course of con- 
versation with an eminent broker, who has 
been over forty years acquainted with the 
leading moneyed men of the country, we 
asked if he ever knew a schemer, who ac- 
quired money or position by fraud, to con- 
tinue successful through life, and leave a 
fortune at death. We walked together 
about three minutes in silence, when he 
replied—* Not one!” ‘TI have seen men,” 
he said, ‘‘ become rich as if by magic, and 
afterwards reach a high position in public 
estimation, not only for honour and enter- 
prise, but even for piety, when some small 
circumstance of no apparent importance, 
has led to investigation which resulted in 
disgrace and ruin. 

On Saturday we again conversed with 
him upon. the same subject, and he stated 
that since our last interview he had ex- 


tended his inquiries among a large circle of 


acquaintances, and, with one solitary ex- 
ception, and that doubtful, their experience 
was to the same effect as his own. He 
then gave a brief outline of several small 
and big schemers and their tools, their 
rise and fall. Suicide, murder, arson, and 
perjury, he said, were common crimes with 
those who ‘‘made haste to be rich,” re- 
gardless of the means; and he added, 
‘‘There are not a few men, who may be 
seen on ’Change every day, ignorantly 
striving for their own destruction.” He 
concluded that fortunes acquired without 
honesty generally overwhelmed their pos- 
sessors with infamy.—Herald of Truth. 


Effects of the Bombardment of Gaeta. 


A correspondent of the Paris Za Presse 
writes as follows, under date of Castellone, 
February 7: 

‘¢ Already the other day a powder maga- 
zine burst at the south extremity of the 
Philipstadt Battery, causing considerable 
loss to the enemy, but I have now to 
record‘a far more terrible explosion. Yes- 
terday, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
a shell from the Piedmontese lines on the 
right penetrated into one of the powder 
magazines, which blew up and set fire to 
the great reserve store of projectiles, which 
blew up likewise. The explosion was so 
terrible that the report was re-echoed from 
the most distant valleys for a long time. A 
French vessel, although six miles from 
Gaeta, felt the shock. I had left the vil- 
lage about four o’clock, to take a stroll 
through the mountains leading to Castello 
Onorato, when reaching the summit of a 
small hill which commands a view of the 
gulf and the whole neighbourhood, I was 
almost thrown to the ground by the effect 
of the explosion which had just taken place 
to my left. I turned my gaze towards 
Gaeta, and was horrified at the immense 
masses of ruin, some pieces high in the air, 
amidst a black smoke and tongues of flame 
which lighted up the spires of the town. 
It was something horrible, and reminded 
me of Pliny the Younger’s description of 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in a letter 
to Tacitus, narrating the destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. I hastily de- 
scended into the valley, and, on reaching 
Castellone, I was informed that the explo- 
sion had not only caused the death of some 
hundred Neapolitan soldiers, but that also a 
considerable number of living beings were 
still under the ruins. During the stillness 
of the night, we could discern the stifled 
cries of those unfortunate men, as General 
Cialdini had humanely ordered all firing to 
cease. A Neapolitan messenger arrived, 
requesting an armistice of forty-eight hours. 
He asked for it in the name of humanity; 
for, he said, it was impossible to ascertain 
the number of victims buried in the ruins 
caused by the explosicn. You will easily 
agree with me that cool reason of interest 
might have advised Cialdini to refuse the 
request of the military Governor of Gaeta. 
For a bold and daring General like Cialdini, 
it was an admirable opportunity to attempt 
a coup-de main, which probably would have 
succeeded. Not listening to the voice of 
interest, the Piedmontese General did not 
hesitate for a moment to grant a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, on the sole condition 
that the besieged should not work at re- 
pairing the breach made recently by the 
Piedmontese. The battery on the sea side 
has been much damaged by the fire from 
the Sardinian frigate Garibaldi. Her dar- 
ing Captain took up a position only one 
thousand metres from the curtain, and 


| over immediately with collodion. 


kept up & continual fire for an hour and 
a half.’ 

Francis II., as we stated in our last, true 
to the character of his family, broke this 
condition; and Cialdini inflicted immedi- 
ate punishment by instantly opening fire. 


LIFE ON SNOW. 


Who would expect to find the expanse of 
everlasting snow in the Arctic regions, and 
at the summits of the Alps, the seat of 
abundant life, whether vegatable or animal ? 
Yet such is the fact. Ross observed, in 
Baffin’s Bay, a range of cliffs covered with 
snow which -was tinged with a brilliant 
crimson colour for an extent of eight miles, 
the hue penetrating from the surface down 
to the very rock, a depth of twelve feet. 
The same phenomenon has been observed 
in other parts of the Polar regions, on the 
glaciers of the Alps, and in other similar 
circumstances. Scientific investigation has 
proved this colour to be caused by the 
excessive abundance of minute organisms, 
mostly vegetable, of a very simple character, 
in the form, according to Dr. Greville, of 
a gelatinous layer, on which rest a vast 
number of minute globules, resembling in 
brilliance and colour, fine garnets. Profes- 
sor Agassiz, however, maintains that these 
globules are not vegetable, but the eggs of 
a minute though highly organized animal, 
one of the Rotifera, named Philodina rose- 


olo, which animal he found in abundance | 


with the globules in the glaciers of the Aar. 
Other minute animals were also found in 
the snow.—Goss’s Romance of Natural 
History. 


Farm any Garden. 


Horst-SHoEING FoR WINTER.—Some 
blacksmiths seem to forget that horses shod 
in the winter should have the inner side of 
the shoe of such configuration as to let go 
easily of snow-balls formed within the hoof. 
It only requires a gradual increase in size 
outward, with no dovetailing in figure, and 
each ball, almost as fast as formed, will 
readily be parted with. Why could not 
the horse-shoe, for city use, have a slight 


coating of gutta percha on its upper side,» 


so as to break the momentum of blows on 
the paving stones? This would materially 
ameliorate the difficulty so frequent in 
cities, where one-fifth of the horses have 
their feet ruined in a few years, by continu- 
ally treading on too solid pavement.— Work- 
ing Farmer. 


WaRMING THE Horse Bits.—The Ohio 
Cultivator says that when a horse’s bits are 
full of frost they should be warmed thor- 
oughly before placing them in the mouth. 
Not to do so is very cruel. Touch your 
tongue, or even a wet finger, to a very cold 
piece of iron, and you can appreciate -the 
importance of this hint. It may be a little 
trouble to do it, but it should bedone. The 
frost may be taken out conveniently by plac- 
ing the bits in water. 


GraFTIna TreEes.—A new method of 
grafting trees, introduced into France, is 
said to be practised successfully by French 
nurserymen. It consists in removing a 
small piece of bark and wood, leaving a 
smooth and flat surface, to which a similar 
piece, containing the bud, which is to form 
the future tree, is fitted, which is sealed 
This 
forms a strong, impervious cuticle, which 
secures a free circulation of sap on the 
approach of warm weather, and a perfect 
union of the parts. As this operation can 
be performed at any time of the year, it 
will prove most valuable to horticulturists. 


Goop FARMING DEFINED.—A capital 
definition of good farming was given by a 
Mr. Kane at an agricultural discussion in 
Dorsetshire, England. He said he fed his 
land before it was hungry; rested it before 
. ng weary; and weeded it before it was 
oul. 


Dry Foop ror Hoes.—A correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman. says :—“ Many 
hogs are kept comparatively poor by the 
high dilution of their food. They take in 
so much water that there is not room for a 
good supply of nutriment. Hence the 
reason that those farmers who carefully 
feed undiluted sour milk to their hogs, 
have so much finer animals than those who 
give them slop. The hog has not room for 
much water; and if food which contains 
much is fed to him, it makes him big- 
bellied, but poor.” Hogs, as well as all 
other animals, should be allowed all the 
water they will drink, but it should not be 
mixed with their food in excessive quan- 
tity—the hog should not be obliged to take 
more water than he wants in order to the 
food he requires.— Genessee Farmer. 


CHILLED Bers.—In the month of 
March, Captain Balderstein gathered from 
the snow, on which they had fallen, a large 
number of chilled and apparently dead 
bees. He laid them on the alighting board 
of one of his hives in the evening, and 
closed up the apiary. On re-opening it 
next morning, at ten o’clock, still they lay 
there without any sign of life. But after 
the sun had shone on them awhile, the 
greater part of them revived, and flew to 
their respective hives. They had remained 
in a benumbed state sixteen hours without 
being really killed. 


Horses’ Feet BALLING WITH SNow. 


| —A correspondent of the Spirit of the 


Times asks how to prevent snow balling 
in a horse’s foot—and the editor responds: 
Soft soap made with wood ashes is, in 
Canada West, invariably rubbed on the 
soles of horses feet, which causes them 
immediately to cast the snow therefrom. 
Let this be done just preparatory to sleigh- 
ing. Each time that the horses may be 
shedded during a day’s sleigh-ride, it will 
be necessary to renew the application of 
the soft soap, as their standing on warm 
stable compost does away with its efficacy. 


SAVE THE Fruit Biossoms.—Those 
who wish to retard the putting out of the 
buds of their pear and other trees can do 
so now, while the ground is frozen. Place 
snow around them, then cover with straw 
or some coarse litter three or four inches 
thick. Those of your readers that are not 
blessed with snow as we are, should pour a 
few pails of water about the tree when it 
is cold enough to freeze it directly, and 
then cover as above, and it will keep them 
back two weeks, and they will perhaps es- 
cape the late frost. —S. G. M., in the Prai- 
rie Farmer. 


ReMepY FoR BLIND 
writer in the Charleston Courier gives “an 
effectual remedy for that formidable dis- 
ease in horses, the blind staggers,” the 
recipe being as follows:—“‘Gum camphor, 
one ounce; whiskey or brandy, one pint— 
dissolve. Dose—one gill, in a half pint of 
gum arabic, flax-seed, or other mucilaginous 
tea, given every three or four hours; sel- 
dom necessary to give more than three 
doses. The horse must be kept from water 
twenty-four hours. Never bleed in this 
disease.” 

Potato DiseaAsE.—M. Bouterive, a 
French agriculturist, has instituted a series 
of experiments to discover a method of 
eradicating the potato disease. He asserts 
that the first cause of the different maladies 
which have caused such ravages among the 
potatoes, lies in the plant itself, circum- 
stances only modifying the character of the 
disease. It results from an actual degen- 
eracy of the plant, caused by a too-extended 
propagation by tubers. The only means of 
escaping the scourge is to regenerate the 
plant by successive re-productions from the 
seed. With each successive sowing of the 
seed, M. Bouterive found that the number 
of diseased plants diminished, and he be- 
lieves that after repeating the process four 
or five times, the malady will entirely dis- 


appear. 


Childcen’s Column, 


MINNIE. 


Learn your lessons well to-day, . 
Little Minnie; 
Then we will have merry play, 
Minnie, Minnie! 
Now, first say your A BC; 
Then count numbers, one, two, threp; 
Then your verses say to me, 
Minnie! 


You are but a little one, 
Minnie, Minnie! 
And you like best, play and fun, 
Little Minnie! 
But it can’t be always play; 
Not to work throughout the day 
Would be wasting time away, 


Minnie! — Summer Songs. 
For the Presbyterian. 
HARRY W—. 


Messrs. Editors—I would like to tell the 
readers of the ‘Children’s Column” about a 
little boy, whose parents are members of the 
church under my care. 

This little boy that I want to tell the chil- 
dren about was only seven years old, and his 
name was Harry W——. He was very 
active and sprightly—full of life and fun in 
his sports and plays; but he was gentle and 
kind to all his playmates, so that they all 


loved him. He was kind and affectionate to | 


his sisters and brother; and to his parents 
he was obedient, never resisting purental 
authority. He was very conscious that there 
were some things about him that were not 
right, and he had manifestly striven to gain 
the mastery over evil feelings and disposi- 
tions, and to cultivate the good. Harry loved 
the Sabbath-school, and was very seldom 
absent. 

On the first Sabbath of the present year 
(1861) he was in his place in the school. 
The Superintendent made an appeal to the 
school on that day, urging punctual attend- 
ance. Little Harry, with nearly all the other 
children, expressed, in the way indicated by 
the Superintendent, his determination to be 
in the school every Sabbath during the year, 
unless absent from town, or detained by sick- 
ness. 

Asa number of Sabbaths have elapsed since 
then, you are ready to inquire, Has he been 
in school every Sabbath! No, that was little 
Harry’s last Sabbath in the school. His seat 
has been vacant ever since. But it is not be- 
cause he was not in earnest and sincere, 
when he said, by raising his little hand, that 
he would be there every Sabbath during the 
year. 

When he went home from school that Sab- 
bath, he went away in a room, separate from 
the family, and, with his pencil, printed (for 
he had not yet learned to write) the ten fol- 
lowing rules or commands, which he resolved 
to obey; and I have no doubt he asked God 
to help him to doso. We give these rules 
just as he worded them: 

1st. Obey your parents. 

2d. Speak not one bad word. 

3d. Be kind and gentle. 

4th. Obey your teachers. 

Sth. Go to bed at seven o’clock, get up at 
six. 

6th. Read a chapter in the Bible every 
morning and night. 

7th. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. 

8th. Go to Sabbath-school every Sunday. 

9th. See how much work you can do. 

10th. Waste not one thing. 

Though these are rules written and adopted 
by a little boy only seven years old, yet much 
older persons would do well to observe them, 
and I would urge all the children who read 
this, to adopt them, and resolve to obey them. 

During the same week little Harry was 

attacked with diptheria, of which he died in 
about eight days. The first Sabbath that he 
was absent from the school, he was at home 
sick. The second Sabbath we buried his 
body in our beautiful cemetery, and we be- 
lieve his soul was with Jesus in heaven. 
_ One day during his sickness he said, that 
‘“‘he would like to live, but if Jesus wanted 
him, he was willing to die and go to him.” 
On the day that he died, he asked his father 
to pray for him. As a Christian parent he 
did so, committing him to the Saviour and to 
@ covenant-keeping God. Then, talking to 
his little son, instructing him, and pointing 
him to the Saviour, he said to him, “We 
have done for you all that we can, you must 
put your trust in Jesus.” Looking up with a 
sweet, confiding expression of countenance, 
he said,‘ Ppo, papa.” 

That was dear little Harry’s profession of 
his faith in Christ; and we have reason to 
believe that it was, on his part, intelligently 
and sincerely made, and, on God’s part, ac- 
cepted. | 

When he was asked, if he had any message 
to leave for the Sabbath-school, he replied, 
“Tf I die, tell the school and my class-mates 
that I am going to Jesus.” 

And so little Harry W is no more 
with us, because God hath taken him. Now, 
dear reader, remember that God hath said, 
‘IT love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me.” W. M. R. 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, — 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf 


No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


MALGAM BELLS—At prices within the 
reach of every Church, School-house, Fac- 
tory, Cemetery, or Farm in the land. Their use 
all over the United Sthtes for the past two years 
has proven them to combine more valuable 
qualities than any other, among which tone, 
strength, durability, vibrations, and sonorous 
qualities are unequalled by any other manufac- 
turer. Sizes fifty to five thousand pounds, costing 
less than half pa, He metals, or twelve and a half 
cents por pound, at which price we warrant them 
twelve months. 
Send for Circulars, for sizes, guaranties, &c. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
feb 2—13t No. 17 Spruce street, New York. 
IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 Sou leventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia. — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
fa? Ail the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


OARDING.—Private Boarding at the north- 
west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Mrs. M. R. SNODGRASS. 


Philadelphia. 
_ jan 26—tf 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadel phia. 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 

nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio, 


UST PUBLISHED BY THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION—WNo. 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Confirmation Without Laying on of Hands. An 
Address to the Young People of the Presbyterian 
Church and Congregation of Athens, Georgia, by 
the Pastor, the Rev. W. Hoyt, D.D. 18mo. pam- 
phlet. 47. Price 4 cents. 

This will be found a scriptural and seasonable 
antidote to the efforts so industriously made to 
impose on the Church a rite of mere human 
invention as almost a sacrament of Divine in- 
stitution. 

Address orders to 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

t 


| 


| 


March 16, 4 


CARCE AND VALUABLE 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

Joannis Calvini. O Omnia, etc 

dami, 1671. 9 vols. folio, bound in vellum. $60. 
Dictionaire Historique et Critique. Par Pierre 

a Also Guvres Diverses de P. Bayle. 10 

vols. folio, calf. $30, 

Henr. Stephani; peewee Ling. Greece. 1572. 

0 


T 


> mestelo- 


4 vols. folio, full calf. 


Georgii Wilhelmi Freytagii Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinum. 4 vols. quarto, boards. $15. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. Sive De Animalibus 8. 
Scripture recensuit suis notis adjectis. Ern. Fred. 
Car. Rosenmiiller. Lipsie, 1793. 8 vols. quarto, 
half vellum. $7.50. 

The Koran in Arabic. A choice copy. Small 
quarto. $5. 

F. Adolpho Lampe in Evangelium Joannis, 
3 quarto, vollum. $9. 

, nhemii Dubia Evangelica. 2 vols. quarto, 
$4. 

F. Spanhemii Introductio at Historiam Sacram. 
1 vol., small quarto, vellum. $1.50. 

J. Christophori Wolfii Cure Philolog. Nov. Test. 
Hamburgi, 1739. 5 vols. quarto, vellum. $7.50. 

Johannis Marckii Comment. in Proph. Minor. 
5 vols. small quarto, vellum. $7.50. 

J. G. Carpzovii Introductio ad Vet. et Nov. Test. 
3 vols. quarto, vellum. $4. 

De Gardesii in ~~ ad Corinthios. 1 vol. 
quarto, vellum. $1.25. 

Salamonis Glassii Philologia Sacra. 1 vol. 
quarto, vellum. $3. 

Salamonis Glassii Opuscula. 1 vol. quarto, vel- 
lum. $1.25. 

A. Shultens Origines Hebraca. 2 vols. quarto, 
vellum. $3. 

A. Shultens Vindicie Originum Hebrearum. 
1 vol. quarto, vellum. $1.25. 

Hermanni Witsii Miscellanea Sacra. Also—In 
Symbolum et in Orationem Dominicum. Also— 

eletemata Leidensia. Also—gyptiaca. 5 vols. 
quarto, vellum. $7.50. 

Venema in Jeremiam. 2 vols. half calf. $3. 

Venema in Malachiam. 1 vol. half calf. $1.50. 

Vitrings Observationes Sacre. 2 vols. quarto, 
$3. 

itringa De Syna Veteri. 1 vol. quarto, 
vellum. *$3.50. 

Vitringa on the Apocalypse. 1 vol. quarto, half 
bound. $2. 

Michaelis Grammatica Syriaca. 1 vol. half 
bound. $2. 

Buddei Historia Ecclesiastica. 1 vol. quarto, 
half bound. $3. 

Miscellanea Sacra. 1 vol. quarto, vel- 
um. $2. 

Institutiones Theologie. 5 vols. half 
bound. $7. 


Kennicott on the State of the Hebrew Text. 
2 vols. sheep. $3. 
— on the Old Testament. 1 vol. sheep. 


Rosenmiilleri Scholia in Novura Testamentum. 
5 vols. half roan. $6 
Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old and New 
Testaments. 10 vols. (In German.) $9. 
Eichborn’s Hebrew Prophets. 3vols. (In Ger- 
man.) 
*™» Persons desiring any of th 
should send their orders 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
mar 9—3t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, ie , &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Deseratan, 
' ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


OW WITHIN REACH OF ALL!—Grover 
& Baker’s Celebrated Noisetzess Sewing 
MAcHINES. 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 
No. 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 
No. 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

The public attention is respectfully requested 
to the following cards of Ex1as Hows, Jr., and the 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company: 

A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Our Patents being now established by the 
Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grover & 
Baker Machine, with important improvements, at 
greatly reduced prices. 

The moderate price at which Machines, makin 
the Grover & Baker stitch, can now be had, 
brings them within the reach of all, and renders 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as 
unnecessary as it is unwise. 

_Persons desiring the best Machines, and the 
right to use them, must not only be sure to buy 
Machines making the Grover and Baker stitch, 
but also that such Machines are made and stam 
ed under our patents and those of Elias Howe, Jr. 

Grover & Baxer Sewine Macuine Company, 

No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, 
or use any Sewing Machines which sew from two 
spools, and make the stitch known as the Grover 
& Baker stitch, unless the same are purchased 
from the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, or their Agents, or Licensees, and stamped 
under my patent of September 10, 1846. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are 
legally authorized under their own patents, and 
my said patent, during the extended term thereof, 
to make and sell this kind of Sewing Machine, 
and all others are piracies upon my said patent, 
and will be dealt with accordingly, wherever 
found. Euvias Hows, Jr. 

feb 9—28t 


“Whe 8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and 
‘Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 

816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


ANTED.—A Gentleman, a member of the - 
Presbyterian Church, and a graduate, who 
has bad a long experience in teaching as Principal 
of several Academies and Female Seminaries, wish- 
es to take the charge of a Female Seminary, or a 
Classical and English School of Boys, or a School 
of both sexes. He has in his own family compe- 
tent male and female assistants. Satisfactory tes- 
timonials and references will be given. Address, 
Rev. T. C., 
Mercersburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 2—tf 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
; Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON. 

jan 5—13¢ Principal and Superintendent, 


ARKESBURG MALB ACADEMY.—tThe 

Winter Term of this Institution will begin — 

the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 

ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 

ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 

For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 

&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


ANTED.—A Young Lady, having some ex- 

perience in Teaching, wishes a situation. 

Would prefer a small Select School, or the place 

of Assistant,.taking the English department, and 

pupils beginning music. Is willing te go South 

or West. Address “R. 8. R.,” care of Rev. J. C. 
Lowrie, D.D., No. 23 Centre street, New York. 

mar 2—3t* 


ANTED.—A Presbyterian minister, having 
children of his own to educate, and who 
is an experienced and successful teacher, desire: 
to find a situation by the Ist of May, for opening 
a Select English and Classical School. The num 
ber of pupils to be limited to twelve. A locatidn 
near Philadelphia or Baltimore preferred. The 
best of references given. Address, for one month, 
“TEACHER,” at the Office of the Presbyterian, 
N Street, Philadel phia. 
e — 


ANTED.—A young man desires a situation 
as an Assistant in some good Academy, to 
teach the branches usually taught in a prepara- 
tion for College. Address “A. B.,” Leaman Biace, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 9—3t* 
ANTED.—A Member of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, an experienced Teacher, 
wishes to teach during the vacation of four 
months, commencing the last of April. In addi- 
tion to the branches taught in Classical and Eng- 
lish Schools,-he is qualified to instruct in Vocal 
Music and thorough Bass. 
Satisfactory testimonials will be given. 
Address TEACHER,” 
mar 9—2t* Princeton, New Jersey. 


“TRE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
_— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

7” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 
_ No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 
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